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Sweet Spring full of 


Spring openswide . 
sweet days and roses, 


Her casemenls now, 
A box where sweets And winged blossoms 
compacted lie. Perch on every bough, 











—George Herbert. —Old Rhyme. 


Like a Glimpse Through 
the Window of Spring 


NABISCO ‘Varies 


As sweet as honeyed blossoms; as exquisite as nectared fruits; as delicate as 





the fragrance of the opening buds. 
' A confection to be served alone or with dessert; at the luncheon or dinner; 
with a sherbet or ice; with beverage or fruit. The crowning touch to the 
afternoon tea or tete-a-tete luncheon. To be had in the following flavors : 
Vanilla, Chocolate, Lemon, Orange and Mint. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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T had been a ‘ ‘perfectly 
| | | horrid’’ day ; this in spite 
of the fact that it was 
Saturday, and that out-of-doors 
there was smiling early spring 
sunshine and blithe little breezes. 
Chris had waked with a feel- 
ing of oppression, for which 
she could not account until she 
remembered that she had sobbed 
herself to sleep the night before because her 
brother Roger had forgotten to stop at 
Annette’s and leave the note, inviting her to 
spend the night with Chris. 

Chris looked out on the bright weather 
wearily while she brushed her hair. Her 
life was sad. She was not loved. 

As she entered the dining-room ‘‘'Tomtit,’’ 
roused to sudden remorse on seeing her, 
sputtered out confession in the midst of his 
porridge. He had borrowed her water-colors 
the day before, and had left them out on the 
bench in the back yard, and the April 
showers of the night had tended to wash 
them away. 

‘‘That’s all you children care about my 
things—or me,’’ Chris remarked, as she sat 
down. She had forgotten to kiss her father 
and mother a good morning. 

‘*You’re beginning early, sis,’’ said Roger. 

Chris ate her breakfast silent and embit- 
tered. Nobody felt so happy as before she 
had come in. 

Chris had promised herself a walk through 
the park that morning with her little sister 
Tina, the four-year-old fairy whom they all 
worshiped. They started out gaily enough. 
It was very hard to be unhappy in that 
spring sunshine, with Tina glowing, dan- 
cing, chattering by her side. 

But of a sudden the midget was off like a 
flash across the street. Like a tiny tornado 
she had fallen upon her darling Nancy. For 
two weeks Nancy had been housed with the 
chicken-pox, and was now thus unexpectedly 
restored to her friend. Go to the park with 
Chris? Not a bit of it! Tina would stay 
and play on the steps with Nancy. 

There was nothing for Chris but to turn 
back home. Flossie was in the library, 
reading a book which Chris had _ herself 
brought home from the bookstore only the 
afternoon before. 

‘*That’s my book, Flossie,’’ she said. 

**O dear, it’s so funny, and I’ve only three 
more stories to read,’’ and Flossie, ducking 
her curly head, was instantly oblivious. 

‘Tl don’t think any of you children care 
anything about what I want,’’ and Chris 
trudged up-stairs. She locked herself in her 
room. She was just in the mood for writing 
a diary, only she really was not quite so bad 
as that. 

At luncheon Roger and her father were 
full of the wheel-ride they had planned for 
the afternoon. They did not even think of 
asking Chris to go with them. She inti- 
mated as much. 

“Why, daughter, you were so tired the last 
time we went on a long ride,’’ explained her 
father, ‘‘I wouldn’t dare to risk taking you 
again, and Roger and I are planning some 
tough work.’’ 

“Well, father, I didn’t think you would 
ever be one to slight me.’’ Chris said this 
with such a comical air of dignity that 
toger, quite unexpectedly to himself, sud- 
denly snorted with glee. The mother’s eyes, 
although she shook her head at him, had an 
answering gleam. It was such a pleasant day, 
they all felt so jolly, why would not Chris let 
them be happy ? 

In the afternoon Tina really did want to go 
to the park, with Tomtit along, too. Would 
not Chris take them? Not she; they had been 
unkind to her in the morning. She would teach 
the young a needed lesson. 

Could not Lena take them, then? they 
sked. But Bessie was sick, and Lena must 
tay in the house to fill her place. Could not 
nother take them? Mother! The poor lady 
Was up to her elbows in the Saturday’s mend- 
It was Chris’s work to help her, but Chris 
liad forgotten, and her mother would not remind 
er that day. 

Chris went to her room and locked the door, 
ind tried to read; but she gave that up in an 
hour or so, and went down-stairs. She stood 
i the door of the sew ing-room, saying nothing 
but looking miserable, and hoping that her 
mother would look up from her mending and 
— to her and pity her. Her mother did 
10. 


Chris fidgeted about. From the back yard 


They 


Tina’s voice and Tomtit’s floated up. 
seemed to be at variance. 
“I would have taken them to the park, 
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mother,’’ Chris said, ‘ 

horrid this morning.’’ 
Silence. 

stockings! 


if they hadn’t been so 


Chris suddenly remembered. 


said. 

**You need not.’’ There was a remoteness 
in the tone that frightened Chris, but she went 
on resentfully: ‘‘They were horrid, and so 
were Flossie and Roger and father. They 
don’t care how I feel.’’ 

Her mother stopped her darning and looked 
straight at Chris. ‘‘I don’t know what will 
become of you,’’ she said, ‘‘for if you continue 
to think people want to make you miserable, 
you will end by causing much more misery than 
you will ever feel.’’ 

**Tt’?s you, too, mother!’’ sobbed Chris. 

She returned, still weeping, to her room, and 
stayed there the rest of the day. The dinner- 
bell rang, and her mother hoped she would 
come down, and wondered if she herself had 
been too severe. But Chris did not come. 
They decided it was safer not to call her. 

Dinner was not a cheerful meal. ‘‘It’s an 
awful long time she’s been cross,’’ said Tomtit. 
**T want Chris.’’ It was the way they all felt. 

As they sat round in the library after dinner 
the bell rang, and in came ‘‘Antabel.’’ 
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tonic breezes and sunshine and good humor. 
Antabel is ‘‘short’’ for Aunt Isabel, and it 





How fast her mother could darn | 
| are agreed that you would never think her ‘ 
**T suppose I ought to be darning, too,’’ she | awfully old’’ as that. 








IT WAS VERY HARD TO BE 
UNHAPPY IN THAT SPRING SUNSHINE. 


suits the round, rosy little lady much better 
than her more dignified name. Antabel is 
twenty-seven, but all her nieces and nephews 
‘so 
They are also agreed 
that of all the aunts they ever knew or heard 
of, their own Antabel is very queen. 

‘But where is Chris?’’ asked Antabel, 
counting heads among the little crowd that was 
hugging her. 

‘*Up-stairs,’’ said Roger, significantly. 

**She’s been cross all day,’’ said Tomtit. 

“‘T guess she’s crying,’’ said Tina. 

‘*T should think she’d be hungry, 
Flossie. 

“*T must see to this,’’ said Antabel, briskly, 
disengaging herself. 

Hands in the pockets of her long coat, she 
went trudging up to the third floor. Chris 
heard her, and buried her head under two 
pillows; but in a moment off they went. 

‘*Cold-water treatment first!’’ declared Anta- 
bel, and going to the wash-stand, she returned 
| with dripping sponge, and began mopping Chris 
| up Ww ith a matter-of-fact thoroughness that made 
| the victim smile faintly, forlorn as she was. 

‘‘Now,”’ continued Antabel, ‘‘we’ll put the 


”? said 


| pillows under your head instead of on top of 
And | 
whenever Antabel came it was like letting in | 


it. It is the way they were meant to be used. 
Now you feel better. Also you know you are 
hungry.” 


She went into the hall and called, ‘ Flossie! 








Flossie! 
please!’’ 

In a few minutes Flossie came 
flying up. ‘*Mother said to put 
jelly on it,’’ she explained, 
breathlessly. 

**Now please to eat,’’ directed 
Antabel, in a cheerful, deter- 
mined manner that brooked no 
protest. So Chris ate every 

crumb. ‘‘Now,’’ continued Antabel, ‘‘ you 
feel still better, and finally and at length I 
am going to tell you a story. ‘It is a story 
about myself.’’ 

Antabel sat in a rocking-chair by the 
bed, and while she rocked and talked she 
patted Chris’s wrist with her plump, hearty 
little hand. 

It was strange the things Antabel could 
say, and yet never hurt anybody’s feelings. 
She began cheerfully : 

‘“*T suppose you think you’re the only 
sensitive one in all the family, but it isn’t 
so. I’m very sensitive myself; that is, I 
certainly was until I learned a lesson. It 
was pretty dreadful, too. I wish I weren’t 
going to tell you about it. I don’t like to 
think about it at all. I found out how 
much being hurt hurts other people.’’ 

Antabel paused a minute, then 
on: 

“It was the first year I was in college, 
just ten years ago. You know Rachel 
Saunders was my roommate. In those 
days I really was sensitive. There wasn’t 
any doubt about it. I’d been the baby at 
home, and I wasn’t very strong then, and 
at Miss Buell’s school I’d been a good deal 
spoiled because I always had the best 
marks. When I went to college I some- 
how felt that the girls ought to know— 
though I wouldn’t have told any one of it 
for the world—that I’d been Miss Buell’s 
best pupil, and that I was a Dorchester of 
Dorchester, Pennsylvania, and that I was 
delicate, and that I ought to be treated 
accordingly with consideration. Such no- 
tions are a very poor equipment for a 
freshman, and I didn’t get on at all. 

‘*Rachel was altogether different. She 
was a big, breezy boy-girl, who never 
seemed to know that she had a body or 
a brain or a pedigree, much less cared 
whether anybody else knew. It was all 
Rachel’s fault that she and I got on so 
famously. I don’t yet see why she cared 
so much for me. She was different alone 
with me—much quieter, much sweeter. 
She used to say I rested her. For my 
part, nobody could have helped loving 
Rachel, and I loved all the harder because 
she was my only friend at first. 

**But I led her a life of it, poor thing! 
In the first place, I was sick half the time, 
and kept her busy, either looking after me 
in our room, or trotting to the infirmary 
to see how I was getting along up there. 

‘*But this wasn’t the worst. The worst 
was my feelings. They were always in 
the way, always getting stepped on—how 
severely I think Rachel little dreamed until 
that dreadful last time. 

‘*Rachel was very popular, of course, 
and there were always hordes of girls 
coming to our room to see her. I was 
generally included in invitations to her, 

but only because I was her roommate. I 
hadn’t made myself very agreeable to the 
public. 

“The story will come in a minute, but first 
I have to go back and explain. You know 
that we think the Baillie College Monthly 
is just about the best college periodical there 
is, and that its excellence is due partly to the 
fact that so much responsibility is put on each 
of the three classes that manage it, and partly 
that the editors—there are only three literary 
editors—are so carefully chosen. 

“The freshmen aren’t allowed any editor 
or any contributions, not until they’ve been 
tried and tested as a class for a whole year. 
In the spring comes the election of the class 
editor, who goes on duty for the three years 
following. How the class watches itself to see 
who is going to be brilliant in English! 

‘*Now Rachel and I, though we were such 
different girls in all respects, were very even 
in our English, with just this difference, that 
everybody knew Rachel was a famous student, 
but nobody knew about me. Rachel talked in 
class, but I didn’t; Rachel let any one read 
her themes; Rachel told her marks upon 
request. She was simply unconscious of herself 
and aceommodating, but once I was mean 
enough to think it was something else. 

“I showed my themes to Rachel only, and 
I wouldn’t let her talk about them, and the 
same with my grades. Rachel thought my 
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themes were wonderful. Really, her own were 
twice as good. 

‘*Meanwhile the time for the election was 
approaching. All by myself, deep in my heart, 
I thought of the editorship, but nobody thought 
of me. Rachel never thought of herself, but 
everybody thought of 
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to me I couldn’t stand it another minute. I 
tried not to look at Rachel, but I couldn’t keep 
my eyes off her face. She never met my eye 
all through that awful evening. 

‘*T was afraid to have them go at the end. 
What should I say to Rachel? Chris, I didn’t 
dare to say a single thing, not 
that night, nor the next, nor 





her. 

‘*In these days Ra- 
chel certainly did act 
strangely. I felt it 
was really true that 
Rachel did want me 
out of the way. But 
not for the world 
would I have let her 
see that Icared. Iwas 
cheerier, gayer than 
ever before, but inside 
I felt frozen, sick. 

“‘Of all the horrible things I could have 
thought, what do you suppose I did think? 
That Rachel was trying to increase her popu- 
larity for the sake of the election. 

‘*And just at this time down I tumbled 
with bronchitis, and I was bundled off to the 
infirmary. Those were the bluest, loneliest 
two weeks I ever spent. It is true that the 
other girls came to see me oftener than they 
ever had done before. I fancied they treated 
me a little differently, too, more as if I were 
a person, and less as if I were just Rachel’s 
roommate. 

‘*But Rachel came so little that I grew more 
bitter about it every day, and hardly knew 
how to speak naturally to her when she did 
appear, and I hated to send her on errands or 
ask favors. 

**She herself did not offer any, or show her 
usual thoughtfulness about my commissions 
and my feelings. She would sometimes ‘smooth 
my head for a few minutes in her old way, 
but she never stayed long, and she was always 
preoccupied—with herself and her coming elec- 
tion! It’s a wonder I didn’t fret myself 
into a fever, I was so utterly 
wretched. 








“HE WASN'T QUITE YOU 





ever, not for a whole year. 

‘*Rachel fixed my bed that 
night, and tucked me into it, 
and rubbed my chest with tur- 
pentine, and kissed me. But 
it was in such a strange, old 
way, as if she’d been a grand- 
mother and I a little girl. 

**And she was just the same 
all that spring—just as sweet 
and pleasant and kind, too kind. 
That is the way with some 
people when they are hurt. It doesn’t happen 
often. They’re not sensitive. But when we 
do hurt them, it seems to last forever. As for 
me, I think I’ve never been quite the same 
since then. 

‘*For one thing, my new position forced me 
into prominence. The girls would not let me 
relapse into my old shyness. I had to go about 
with them, was put upon committees, had to 
speak in class-meetings. I can tell you, I 
didn’t look out for slights in those days. How 
could I care what 
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Smith’s. Hurry up. There are folks down- 
stairs who are wanting to see you something 
awful!’’ 

When Antabel and Chris came into the 
library the assembled family all tried to look 
as if there were nothing wrong, and at one and 
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the same instant peeped out of the corner of 
their eyes to see if all was really right again. 
And when they saw Chris run and snuggle 
into the mother’s arms, Roger drew Antabel 
down on the sofa beside him, and whispered, 
‘*?Rah for Antabel!’’ 
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“ ES,’’ said Aunt Amelia Bates, with a 
fy] little sigh, ‘‘we’ve been candidating at 
our church ever since Mr. Pease passed 
away in March, and for my part I’ve had 
enough. It’s considerable of a strain, this 
sitting in judgment every Sunday, though some 
appear to like it. The fact is, there are a lot 
of our people that’s dreadful hard to suit. 
They don’t all agree as to just what is wanted 
in a minister, but they are all set on one point 
—and that is, not to take up with anything 
short of the best that can be found.’’ 

‘*Haven’t you heard any one yet that seemed 
to give general satisfaction?’’ asked Miss 
Eleanor Banks, who was paying her annual 

visit to her aunt. 





anybody else thought 
of me when my whole 
self ached for Rachel ? 

‘* At the end of the 
year we said nothing 
about it, but both by 
silent consent chose 
single rooms for the 
next year. We wrote 
during the summer, 
and in sophomore year 
we went to see each 
other, but not often, 








“It was the very day of the 
election when they let me come 
out. There was no Rachel to help 
carry my things back to our room, 
and no Rachel was there to wel- 
come me. I was too desperate to 
ery. 

“She never appeared until after 
dinner, and then she was so full 
of the class-meeting that she never 
said she was glad to have me back. 
She said I mustn’t go to the 
class-meeting ; that I wasn’t strong 
enough. I thought if she didn’t 
want me to go that I wouldn’t go, 
but I couldn’t help saying as she 
went out of the door: 

** *My vote would help.’ 

“Rachel could not have appre- 
ciated my tone, for she laughed 
a little. 

** *T don’t believe so,’ she said. 











“TRYING HARD.” 


not oftener than once 
a week. Sometimes 
I just felt like going 
down on my knees 
and begging her to 
love me again, telling 
her that if I’d hurt 
her, I’d hurt myself, 
too. But when I saw 
her, saw her bright, 
sweet, distant smile, 
I couldn’t speak about 
anything but com- 
monplace things. 

“*T was pretty busy 











“T sat all by myself for a long 
time, it seemed to me, and then at 
last I heard the clapping down-stairs, and 
almost at once steps of some one flying down 
the corridor. The door burst open, and Rachel 
was hugging me. 

** ‘Tearest, I’m so glad, so glad!’ she cried. 

‘But I felt like ice, and, O Chris, I said: 

‘* ‘Now that you’ ve got yourself elected I hope 
you’ ll have time to love me again some day.’ 

“‘Oh, I wish I could forget her face! It was 
all pure surprise for a second, and then suddenly 
it turned perfectly white, and her eyes as they 
looked at me were so wide and strange it was 
as if curtains had suddenly been rolled up and 
I was looking straight into her heart. 

‘*‘Just then in rushed all the others, and 
simply fell upon me. They shook my hand 
until it ached. There was such a confusion, 
everybody shouting out congratulations, and all 
for me! J was editor of the Monthly ! 

‘*There was nothing in college I had wanted 
so much, and nothing in that instant that I 
could have hated so much. Yet I had to seem 
gay and delighted, because all the girls seemed 
so happy about it. 

“‘Rachel had planned a surprise-party in 
honor of the occasion, and we both had to seem 
in high spirits. It was perfectly awful. 
Rachel’s color had come back. Her cheeks and 
eyes both looked hot, but the girls thought it 
was just excitement about me. They said as 
much. 

***T guess nobody’s quite so happy as old 
Ray to-night. She just set her heart on this, 
and we’re so glad she did, for we’d never have 
known about you if she hadn’t told.’ 

***She showed that lovely Christmas poem 
of yours, and that dear little Boy Blue sketch, 
and told what Miss Islip said.’ 

“**YVou’d have stopped her if you’d been 
round, I suppose. But you weren’t, fortu- 
nately.’ 

** *Such a quiet little mouse as you’ve been! 
But now you’ve got to come out and be some- 
body, now that you’re our editor. We know 
what’s in you, and we’ll never let you be a 
mouse again.’ 

‘* «Three cheers for Isabel Dorchester !’ 

‘* “Three cheers for Rachel Saunders !’ 

‘*That’s the way they went on. It seemed 


in my sophomore 
year. There was the 
editorship, of course, and all sorts of other 
things the girls would have me do. They 
insisted on my being a somebody, whether I 
would or not. Still, underneath everything, 
sophomore year was just a great big longing for 
Rachel. 

‘‘So it went on until April, and the junior- 
sophomore debate. I was on our side, and we 
lost. The circumstances were rather unpleas- 
ant, too, not very kind; but all I cared about 
was losing the debate for the class. 

‘‘T was pretty tired when it was over, and 
so I went to my room and swung out a big 
‘Engaged,’ and lay down on the couch. Then 
I heard Rachel’s quick step. I wondered if 
she would knock. You see, an ‘Engaged’ is 
something like ‘In’ in German. It’s horrible 
manners to knock unless you’re very, very 
good friends. If Rachel knocked it would 
mean — 

**She did knock. When she knelt down and 
kissed me it was my old Rachel. It was worth 
losing ten debates. 

**T don’t remember what we said, and I 
think this is the end of the story, unless I add 
that we were roommates in junior and senior 
years.’? 

Here Antabel bent down and kissed Chris’s 
forehead with a sudden change of manner. 

“O Chrissy, Chrissy!’’ she said. ‘‘Do you 
see the moral of my story? How terribly we 
may hurt people by being hurt ourselves? I 
want to save you, precious, from feeling as 
I did once for a whole long year. Suppose 
you should one day see in your mother’s face 
what I saw in Rachel’s that night? Chris, 
whenever I write or.see or say the word ‘hurt,’ 
I see Rachel’s eyes again and her white, 
white mouth !’’ 

Antabel’s voice broke a little, then quickly 
changed to its usual blitheness. 

‘‘Now, this highly improving tale being told, 
and the niece being thereby highly improved 
by her exemplary old aunt, we will forthwith 
rise, brush and dress ourselves and go down- 
stairs just as soon as ever we can. Where’s 
your white dress?” 

Antabel was rummaging vigorously in the 
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i closet. ‘‘ Now let me do your hair like Beulah 


‘*Well, no, not to say satisfaction. 
Or, yes, there was one minister came 
a Sunday in August that made a 
good impression, on the whole. Peo- 
ple talked it over between services, 


There was some objection to him, 
though. Some thought he wasn’t 
quite young enough, and some found 
fault because he didn’t stand outside 
of the pulpit all the time while he 
preached. Some of our folks are 
pretty particular on that point. They 
want a minister that can preach 
extemporaneous, and they want him 
to stand far enough away from the 
pulpit so’s’t everybody can see that 
he has no chance to take a peek at 
any notes. And Adelaide Tinkham 
didn’t like him because he held his 
head a little on one side. But there was 
something sort of interesting about him, and I 
guess he could have got a vote. 

‘*But when Abel came back in the afternoon 





any use. It appeared that he was a city min- 
ister, taking his vacation down to the Hollow, 
and he had just come up for an accommodation, 

















“ RECKONING UP THE TIME.” 


because the candidate we were expecting was a 
little under the weather that day. We heard 
afterward that this minister had a thirty-five- 
hundred, or some said four-thousand, salary, 
and you know we can’t pay over six hundred 
and fifty.’’ 

There was the least twinkle in the old lady’s 
eye in response to her niece’s laugh, but in 
other respects she preserved a solemnity befitting 
a serious topic. 

**But I must tell you about last Sunday,’’ 
she resumed, pushing her knitting-needles to 
their highest speed as she warmed to her 
theme. 

‘We had a youngish man for a candidate, 
and you could see that he was trying hard; but 
it didn’t take me long to find out that he 
wasn’t going to suit. When you’ve been to 
church in one place as many years as I have, 
there are little signs that you can’t help noticing, 
any more than the weather-wise can help 
taking account of the clouds or the way of the 
wind. 

‘*There was Deacon Lang, for instance. He 
had put on his reading glasses and picked up 
a hymn-book and was studying over the hymns. 
He always does that when he isn’t pleased, 
though I don’t suppose the dear man is con- 
scious of it. And then Brother Bassett—he 
always looks at his watch when the sermon 
begins and again when it is done, and you can 
see him reckoning up the time. Some say that 
he used to tend out on the races pretty constant 
before he joined the church, but likely enough 
that is only talk. 

“Well, when Brother Bassett isn’t edified, 
instead of just taking the time at the beginning 
and end, he’ll keep looking at his watch every 
now and then all through the sermon, to see 
how the minister is getting along. Last Sunday 

















morning he would twitch 
that watch out every two or 
three minutes, till I got so 
worked up watching him 
that I thought I should fly. 

‘* And then people all over 
the house kept glancing at 
each other with a look that 
said as plain as words, ‘That man will never 
do.’ Even your Uncle Andrew every once in 
a while would shake his head slow like, and 
kind of heave a sigh. 

“‘Tt was all sort of depressing, and no doubt 
the minister noticed it, and felt as if he had an 
up-hill job. He looked pretty discouraged by 
the time meeting was out. 

‘*But somehow he appeared altogether differ- 
ent when service began in the afternoon, and 
the very first words that he said almost took 
our breath away. 

** ‘My friends,’ says he, ‘I preached to you 
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while the minister had gone to dinner | as a candidate this morning, but this afternoon 
with Abel Hayes, and there was | I shall try to preach as a minister of the gospel. 
quite a feeling that perhaps he’d do. 


I’m not a candidate now,’ says he. 

‘“*Then he went on to say that the church 
was a place for worship and instruction, but he 
thought that we had almost forgotten that at 
the morning service. He said he was afraid 
that he was thinking all the time about the 
appearance he was making, and as near as he 
could judge, the rest of us were thinking about 
it, too. 

** *But that is all over now,’ says he. ‘You 
have already made up your minds that you 
don’t want me; and to tell the truth, friends,’ 
says he, ‘I’m pretty sure that I don’t want 
you. So do not let us waste another service. 
I shall not think of you now as possible 
parishioners, but as brothers and sisters that I 


| hope I have some message for. And I trust 


that you will not think of me at all, but only 


| of the message.’ 
he got round word on the quiet that it wasn’t | 
| nothing had happened. 


‘*Then he went on with the service as if 


“Well, I don’t know as what he had to say 
was really any better than he had given us in 
the morning, but it certainly fell on better soil, 
so to speak. I presume to say that there is 
comfort and strength to be got out of any sincere 
preaching, if it is received with meekness, as 
the Scripture says. At any rate, that was a 
refreshing service. 

‘*Thinking of it afterward, I couldn’t remem- 
ber that Brother Bassett looked at his watch 
once, though to tell the truth, I didn’t take 
notice at the time. 

**As for me, when I went home I felt for the 
first time in months as if I had really been to 
meeting. Others have said that they felt the 
same way, and some seem to think that, after 
all, that young man may be the one we want. 
But I guess after what he said he wouldn’t 
accept a call, and perhaps it wouldn’t be best. 


, But at any rate, I think he has left us ina 


better frame of mind to listen to the next one 
that comes. ’’ 
BH Dt 


Sailing Attachment for Canoes. 
By John Albert Macy. 


ANOE sailing is one of 
\ | the prettiest and most 
interesting forms of 
aquatic sport. The 
reason it is not more 
widely engaged in 
» is that a canoe espe- 
cially designed for 
sailing, with alumi- 
hum air-chambers, 
costs more than a 
hundred dollars. It 
is, moreover, easily 
upset, the manage- 
ment of the sliding 
seat requires nice skill, and altogether it is a 
tricky toy for the inexperienced. 

Many persons, however, own the ordinar) 
paddling canoe that can be bought for thirty 
dollars or less. One of the best amateur canoe- 
ists in New England has devised and success- 
fully used a box-like attachment which can lx 
made to carry a sail on any canoe. It is eas) 
to build, inexpensive, and it can be put on the 
canoe and taken off in a minute. More tha 
all that, an ordinary canoe with this sail-box 
is much safer than a canoe built only to sail in. 
And we all know what pleasure there is in 
using something we have made ourselves. 

The attachment is a shallow frame with two 
sides and crosspieces. It fits down over th 
canoe like a rough saddle, and carries the entire 
sailing-gear. The accompanying plans and 
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the following description are made for an 
eighteen-foot canoe, with a safe, broad beam of 
thirty-four inches, and a comfortable ‘‘tumble- 
home’’—the convex 
bulge where the canoe 
widens below the gun- 
wale. By a little use 
of a tape line any one 
can study the dimen- 
sions of his canoe and 
make a sail-box to fit it. 

For an eighteen-foot 
canoe the boards at the 
sides are about six feet 
long, of good inch pine, 
and are sixteen inches 
wide. They come well 
above the gunwale, 
where they are fastened 
to the crosspieces, and 
they lie two or three inches under water. 
is evident that they form, so to speak, ae 
centerboards, one on each side. They act 
like centerboards in keeping the canoe steady. 
At the forward end the boards should be cut 
under, either curved or straight, like the bow 
of a boat, to offer less resistance to the water. 
(Fig. I.) For the same reason they should be 
beveled. (Fig. II aa.) 

If the boards are vertical when the canoe lies 
level, it is evident that when it tips the board 
on the lower side will slant under the canoe. 
Thus, beyond a certain point, it will not sink 
deeper in the water as the canoe heels over. 
To obviate this difficulty the boards should 
slant out from the canoe so that they are six 
inches farther apart at the lower edge than at 
theupper. (Fig. III.) In this way the position 
of one or the other will be just right when the 
canoe is tipped and riding under greatest strain. 
The more she heels the deeper the board to lee- 
ward sinks and the higher the windward board 
is lifted from the water. 

Two crosspieces connect the boards, one aft, 





Fig.1 
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one forward. They lie over two thwarts of 
the canoe and are tied to them. The forward 
crosspiece holds the mast. It is made of a stout 
two-inch plank. In the 
middle, where the mast- 
hole is cut, the piece 
should be six inches 
wide; it should taper 
to the ends, which are 
fitted into the side 
boards. The mast is 
stepped through the 
crosspiece into a block 
which is hung below it. 
(Fig. IV.) This block 
can be made of three 
short pieces cut from 
the plank from which 
fhe crosspiece is built. 
They should besecurely 
nailed or bolted to the crosspiece. Instead of 
the block, a lighter and neater support for the 
mast would be a ring suspended from the 
crosspiece on iron brackets. 

The rear crosspiece may be light ; a two-inch 
stick will be strong enough. 

The side boards should be braced to the cross- 
pieces by angles of strap steel. Where the box 
rests on the canoe light pads are desirable to 
prevent marring. 

The main rig may be lateen or leg-of-mutton. 
The canoeist sits near the stern and steers 
with a paddle. All pulleys and cleats are on 
the box, so that when it is lifted off the canoe 
is free of all trace of the sailing rig. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest the 
simplest principles of a crude home-made box, 
which will cost very little. The inventor put 
his first box together in two hours, at a cost of 
about three dollars. A good workman who can 
afford to use hardwood will see opportunities to 
make a light, trim attachment, perfect in 
detail. But any boy can make a rough box 
that will answer the purpose very well. 





GTHE. 


IKE most boys, I 
IL} had my dreams 
of adventure ; per- 
haps I may say more than 
most boys. Several of 
them naturally were con- 
nected with a Robinson 
Crusoe life on a tropical 
island. 
A few years after I 
had left boyhood be- 
hind I was appointed 














or tree cobra, crows like 
a cock, and in native 
legend it has some of the 
other attributes of the 
basilisk. 

It is further, and 
truthfully, celebrated for 
its unusual ferocity. A 
tree cobra will fre- 
quently fly out from its 
hiding-place and attack 
passers-by, quite unpro- 








vice-consul in what were 
then the British and German territories of the 
Kamerun in western equatorial Africa. The 
question of the site for my official residence 
was being discussed by the foreign office, and 
as I had already visited the Kamerun in the 
capacity of a tourist, I was invited to offer an 
opinion. 

I asked for leave to select the little island of 
Mondole, in Ambas Bay. On the island I 


should be safe from any attack by wild natives, | 


I should be on British territory, in a healthy 
locality, and yet only two miles across the 
water from the little civilized negro settlement 
of Victoria. 

My request was granted, and shortly after I 
started for Mondole, in 1885, an English builder 
was sent out to erect the vice-consulate in wood, 
iron and cement. 


My House on Mondole. 


| FOUND Mondole Island of surpassing 
beauty—a little square mile of crumbling 
rock, which rose to a height of some five 
hundred feet above the very blue waters of 
Ambas Bay. To the west was the Atlantic 
Ocean and the pale blue silhouette of Fernando 
Po, a large island with a peak rising nearly ten 
thousand feet. 

Eastward rose above Ambas Bay the stupen- 
dous mass of the Kamerun voleano, more than 
thirteen thousand feet above sea-level. To the 
south a beautifully wooded peninsula jutted out 
from the mainland toward Mondole, from which 
it was separated by barely a mile of somewhat 
rough sea, 

My first residence was in a little two-roomed 
timber house which had been built and aban- 
‘oned by a Polish explorer, who had attempted 
to found a kingdom in the Kamerun, with 
Mondole as his impregnable capital. 

A few natives—fishermen mostly—lived on 

the western side of Mondole Island, but for 
the most part this little paradise of tropical 
vegetation was uninhabited by the human 
race, Instead, it was abundantly supplied with 
serpents. 
_ My first attempts were directed toward clear- 
ing a site for my official residence on the 
central ridge of the island. In doing this I 
had to wage an exciting battle with the snakes, 
which had taken possession of most of the old 
and hollow tree trunks. 

These snakes belonged to the particularly 
venomous genus of the tree cobra, a snake that 
is the source of endless African legends. All 
over negro Africa one hears that the dendraspis, 








| 


voked. 

The two sexes, moreover, exhibit great attach- 
ment to each other when mated. 

On the way from the beach to the site of my 
projected house there was one particularly large 
bombax-tree, which was the home of a pair of 
these tree cobras. They were from about 
twelve to fourteen feet long, lithe, and of a 
dark slatish blue above with yellow bellies. 


One Duck Too Many. 


+AIN and again, as I passed this tree, I 

could see the male and female snakes 

lovingly intertwined, or, separately, mim- 
icking some twisted branch in rigid immobility, 
waiting, no doubt, for their prey. 

None of my negro laborers would lay an ax 
to this tree, nor would they at first let me 
kill the snakes, as they predicted that the most 
terrible consequences would occur—a veritable 
war of serpents. So this bombax-tree was 
left standing longer than the other vegetable 
monsters which obstructed the building site, and 
the tree cobras became quite accustomed to our 
coming and going. They attacked no one at 
first, but. soon became a nuisance from their 
fondness for my domestic ducks. 

In West Africa, at the time of which I am 
writing, the muscovy duck, a native of Brazil, 
was the most useful domestic bird. Its eggs 
are excellent food, and its flesh is, as most 
Americans know, a toothsome article of diet. 

The inroads made by the snakes on these 
ducks became too serious to be tolerated. One 
day I encountered the male snake with & mus- 
eovy duck half-way down his gullet, and then 
and there shot him. 

Thereafter, as the negroes had predicted, 
began a series of misfortunes. In the first 
place, the female snake entirely cut off our 
communications with the beach by the new- 
made road. She flew at the first party of ne- 
groes who were descending in that direction, 
bit one of them in the leg, and his death two 
hours afterward, in spite of all antidotes 
I could think of, caused all the other native 
laborers to take to their canoes and desert the 
island. 


When We Cut the Bombax-Tree. 
fT) SUPPLIED their place with Krooboys 


from my residence at Old Calabar; but | 


meanwhile I was left on the island with 

an Indian steward and an Accracook till the Eng- 
lish builder arrived with his materials and men. 
We made a determined onslaught on the 





female snake, no doubt very much at the risk 
of our lives. We cut down the huge bombax- 
tree, and our imported laborers—their legs and 
much of their bodies swathed in felt—flew at 
the hissing snake with long staves and did her 
to death. 

But it seemed that ill luck was to continue 
to follow me so long as | remained on that 
island. 

Prior to these events, my Indian servant, 
who had accompanied me on previous African 
journeys, had always been a very quiet, well- 
conducted person. But now the poor fellow 
was suddenly seized with a bad attack of 


black-water fever, and after recovering, quite | 


lost his mental balance, and became at times a 
raving maniac. 


My Dangerous Servant. 


STRONG house of logs had to be built 

hastily for his detention, pending the 

arrival of some steamer by which he 
could be sent away to a healthier climate. 
Although slim and spare in 
build, his strength when seized 
by one of these fits of raving 
became almost superhuman. 

One evening, as I was pre- 
paring for bed, and was, in 
fact, clad in nothing but pa- 
jamas and slippers, the door 
of my temporary house was 
dragged open, and the Indian 
servant stood before me with 
flashing eyes and a huge club, 
which was really an uprooted 
log from the house out of 
which he had broken. 

After glaring at me for a 
moment he said : 

“If you had not been such 
a good master I would kill you 
to-night. ’’ 

Not thinking it wise to trust 
indefinitely to his clemency 
or gratitude, I sounded my 
whistle and called up my six 
Krooboys. 

Very friendly relations had 
existed between the Krooboys 
and this Indian servant. They 
therefore endeavored in their 
amusing broken English to 
persuade him to go back to 
the log hut. 

Turning on them, however, 
like a tiger, he stabbed one of 
them mortally and another 
very nearly so. The rest of 
the Krooboys fled, and I was 
left alone with this raving 
madman in the bright moon- 
light on the sea beach. 

Showing me the still drip- 


ping knife, he flung it behind A, | 


him into the sea, saying as 
he did so: 

**T do that lest I should be 
tempted to stab you.” 

I have never in my life 
been placed in such an awk- 
ward position. The English 


builder was a mile or more away, all my men | 


had bolted into the bush, and the only outward 
and visible sign of legal authority was at the 
little settlement of Victoria, two miles across 
the sea. 

My first thoughts turned toward the wounded 
men, in the hope that both might be saved. 

I managed to stanch the flow of blood from 
the less seriously wounded of the two. As to 
the other, he was stabbed in the stomach. 

While attempting to restore him to conscious- 
ness, I was suddenly aware that the murderer 
was holding a candle and assisting in every 
possible way. 

He betrayed no trace of his recent excitement, 
but in a tone of the deepest commiseration kept 
saying: 

**Poor Grando! 
Poor Grando!’’ 

Under the circumstances I thought it best to 
avail myself of all the help that he could render 
at this moment, and he was most deft in 
binding up the wound. 


Who could have done this? 


‘‘During Her Majesty’s Pleasure.’’ 


HEN all that could be done for the two 

men with the limited means at our dis- 

posal had been accomplished, I had to 
turn to the Indian and say: 


**Now I have got to put you in irons.’’ He} 


held out his hands quite submissively for the 
handcuffs. 

By this time the English builder had arrived, 
and one or two of his men helped to get out my 
boat and row us over to the mainland, where 
the Indian was put in custody. 

He was eventually tried at a consular court, 
and sentenced to be ‘‘detained during her 
majesty’s pleasure. ’’ 

With assiduous attentions one of the Krooboys 
recovered, but the other died. 

The place of the Indian as general factotum 
in my service was taken by a very intelligent 
negro ex-slave, named Solomon. Solomon had 
been freed as a boy by one of her late majesty’s 
cruisers, and had been landed for education at 








the little Baptist mission settlement of Victoria, 
in Ambas Bay. Here he received an excellent 
training. He was so ugly and ungainly in his 
movements that it was difficult to realize what 
a truly noble-hearted creature was concealed 
under his grotesque mask. Solomon was one 
of the many wonders I have encountered in the 
negro world ; had he lived, he might have been 
| another Bishop Crowther. 


Poor Solomon! 








E took the keenest interest, I remember, in 
the revision of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and was one of the first persons 

in that part of Africa to secure a copy of the 
revised Bible. 

| He was a hard and steady worker, who kept 
| the men in order without violence, and felled 
timber, quarried stone, collected and skinned 
birds, beasts and reptiles, and was always in a 
| good temper, ready with a cheery answer to 
| even the crossest question. 

It seemed to me that with the acquisition of 
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THE MALE SNAKE WITH A MUSCOVY DUCK HALF- 


WAY DOWN HIS GULLET 


Solomon my troubles on Mondole were over. 
But the slaughter of the snakes was not yet 
expiated, according to the negro opinion. One 
day, when Solomon had been with me for three 
months, he proposed crossing to the adjoining 
peninsula to cut timber and convey the logs back 
to Mondole. For this purpose he preferred, he 
said, to use native dugout canoes rather than 
my little boat. 

He started early in the morning, but I never 
saw him again. Late in the afternoon the 
canoemen returned, blue with cold, and their 
bodies wrinkled and flabby with long immersion 
in the water. 

They described how, just as Solomon had 
started to return with his little flotilla, a great 
sea had come in from the open Atlantic and 
swamped the canoes. 

This in itself was a matter of little moment, 
where every native swam like a fish, and where 
the contents of the canoes would float. But it 
was supposed that a crocodile or a shark had 
| seized Solomon and dragged him under. 
| One result of all these worries and anxieties 
was that I became seriously ill with black- 
water fever, and was obliged to move to Old 
Calabar. 

On several occasions subsequently I returned 
to Mondole and attempted to reside there, for 
the place was supremely beautiful, and pos- 
sessed features of great natural interest; but 
every time something untoward happened either 
|to myself or to some one else staying in the 
house. 

Nothing occurred, it is true, that might not 
equally well have taken place without the 


| snakes’ curse, in which I need hardly say I 


| placed no faith whatever. 


Disproving the Superstition. 


FTER my transference to East Africa, 
and the cession by England to Germany 
of the Ambas Bay settlements, the house 

was removed. 
The island is probably now under cultivation 
by German planters, who must have removed 
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without regard for superstition the tree cobras, 
and have been able to show the natives, by the 
prosperity which attends the cultivation of cacao 
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in these regions, that the misfortunes of the 
English vice-consul had no connection whatever 
with supernatural causes. 
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HE last night exercises at St. Timothy’s 
ars were very informal. The boys sat at 

their desks in the great schoolroom ; the 
stalls along the wall facing them were occupied 
by the few alumni or parents who had come 
for the occasion. The rector and the masters 
sat upon the platform. The names of those in 
the graduating class were called in alphabetical 
order, and each boy in turn came forward to 
receive his diploma from the rector’s hands. 
Then followed the prize speaking and the 
announcement of the various awards. 

Clark Harding had taken the stall by the 
door. At the desk in front of him sat Archer 
Sands, and leaning on it, talking to the boy, 
was a gentleman of middle age. Clark decided 
that he must be Archer’s father. 

He looked a good deal like the boy. He had 
the same proud erectness, and laughed with the 
same quick flinging back of the head. And 
when it came time for Mr. Sands to take his 
seat, and he turned toward the stalls, Clark 
recognized in him the same dark, anxious look 
that made Archer’s face so significant and 
striking. There was no vacant stall near by, 
and Mr. Sands finally found a seat about mid- 
way of the wall, under the schoolroom clock. 

One of the masters touched the bell, and the 
room settled into a hush. The rector rose and, 
after a few words to the graduating class, began 
reading slowly the names of the members: 
‘*Robert Abercrombie, Kendall Davis Adams,’’ 
and so on down the list. The boys, coming 
forward, stood at the foot of the platform in a 
row, waiting till the reading should be ended 
and they should receive their certificates. 

It was a prosaic enough bit of routine, yet it 
brought back to Clark the time, four years 
before, when he had stood waiting in a similar 
line. It made him think, too, of the like experi- 
ence which he was soon to go through at college ; 
and most of all it saddened him because Harry 
would never be called to stand there with his 
friends. Harry was sitting far back in the 
room, where his brother could not see. 

Bearing the scrolls of parchment, the members 
of the sixth form returned to their desks. And 
then the prize speaking began. 

‘*Julian Colin!’’ called the rector, and the 
boy who was first on the list mounted the plat- 
form. Robert Emmett’s farewell was the speech 
he had chosen to deliver, and he gave it with a 
spirit and defiance that appealed to the boys; 
but Clark thought from the outset, ‘‘He’s 
making it too much of a gallery speech.’’ 

Clark noticed Archer Sands crossing and 
uncrossing his legs, rolling his handkerchief 
between his palms, glancing now at the speaker 
and now at his desk. ‘‘I hope he’s not going 
to flunk,’’ thought Clark. He noticed that 
Archer’s father was leaning forward in his 
stall, trying to catch the boy’s eye and give him 
a look of encouragement. But Archer was not 
the next. Gilbert Knowles, a red-haired boy, 
took the platform, and gave, in scornful and 
upbraiding tones, De Quincey’s apostrophe to 
the Bishop of Beauvais. There could be no 
question that the speaker hated the wicked 
bishop, but his fierce bursts of invective were 
accompanied by such a striding up and down, 
and such a flinging about of his hands,—which 
were, unfortunately, overgrown,—that the ap- 
plause he drew forth was as much for his excite- 
ment as for his effectiveness. Then it was 
Archer’s turn. 

He had chosen two paragraphs, the pathos 
of which was well adapted to his voice— 
the closing passages of Thackeray’s essay on 
George III. There was a tremulousness in 
his tone as he began—not unsuited to the 
theme. And as he proceeded with the descrip- 
tion of the last days of the wretched old king, 
the simplicity and sympathy with which he 
spoke held the audience intent as it had not 
been before. He delivered the last sentence of 
the first paragraph: ‘‘He then burst into tears 
and his reason again fled.’’ 

Archer paused to make the transition impress- 
ive. When he opened his lips to speak, he 
found suddenly that the first word, the key- 
word, of the next sentence had escaped him. 

He stood, gaping, smitten. The only sen- 
tence that came to him, the one that filled his | 
mind and lay upon his tongue, was that which | 
he had last spoken: ‘‘He then burst into tears 
—he then burst into tears—he then burst into 


tears.’’ Must he say it again? Some awful | hands and the brightness of so many unselfishly | back!’’? he muttered. 


foree was impelling him; he could not stand 


silent before all those waiting eyes. Must he | 


say it again—and then burst into tears? 

Clark Harding writhed in impotent sympathy. 
Ile did not like to look. He turned away his | 
face. And then, to his great relief, he heard the | 
speaker proceeding. At the last moment Archer 
had found the word. But all the feeling and 
all the spirit had departed. 


a OSSK 
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It was a dead | 








| clapping, turned to his desk, and flinging his 


arms out on it, buried his face in them. It 
was just for a moment. While the applause 
was still accompanying the prize-winner to 
his seat, Archer Sands, with a face white and 
despairing and eyes that did not seem to see, 
rose and went out of the door. 

On an instant impulse Clark slipped after 
him. There was something frightening in 
the wild despair in Archer’s face. ‘‘He—he 
looks almost insane,’’ thought Clark. Remem- 
bering what Harry had told him, he was afraid 
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“OH, PLEASE, PLEASE GO AWAY!... 


thing, a mere recitation that he was giving. 
Only toward the end did the touching sen- 
tences waken into life in the boy’s voice; and 
although he went to his seat with more 
applause than had been given those who had 
preceded him, he went with the consciousness 
that he had lost. 

He rested his elbows on his desk, and so 
sat gloomily until Frank Windsor began to 
speak. Then, without glancing even at his 
father, he turned about and, drooping over the 
back of his chair, listened. 

Frank Windsor was giving the best of all 
schoolboy declamations—Mark Antony’s funeral 
speech. He had presence and an ease and 
dignity of manner that none of the others had 
shown. He stood upon the platform as if he 
possessed it and the audience and the room. 

And in the same large way he gave the noble 
lines; with unction toward the rabble that 
Antony hoped to win, with unction changing 
slowly to satiric condescension as he saw that 
they were being won, and at the climax with an 
impetuous outburst and a sincerity of grief for 
the dead Cesar, who had been his friend. 

“No,’”’ thought Clark, while applauding, 
‘‘even at his best Archer couldn’t have won.’’ 

There were no other competitors, and Frank 
Windsor had hardly left the platform when he 
was recalled to it to receive the prize. 

‘*Now,’’ said the rector, ‘‘we come to the 
chief literary event of our year—the award for 
the prize composition. I am told that the 
essays, of which this time there are six, are of 
an unusually high order of merit. I will ask 
Mr. Coleman to announce the decision.’’ 

Clark noticed that Archer Sands, hanging over 
| the back of his chair, was clenching the edge 
| of his desk with one hand till the knuckles were 
| white. ‘‘This is the thing he counts on win- 
| ning,’’ Clark remembered. ‘‘I hope he will.’’ 

Mr. Coleman was speaking: ‘‘In spite of 
the general excellence of the contributions, two 
essays stood out above all the rest. They 
happened to be the two that were signed by 
classical names. Because of its fresh point of 
view and its picturesque and sympathetic style, 
the essay by ‘Catiline’ is given the prize.’’ 

Clark looked at Archer, hoping that he would 
rise, but the boy sat motionless. ‘Then at the 
outburst of clapping Clark glanced up the room, 
and saw his brother Harry making his way 
| along the aisle to the platform. The master stood 

waiting for him, with the medal in his hand. 

There was a tightening in Clark’s throat 
| as he joined in the applause. ‘‘It’s a fine 
‘climax for the boy, anyway,’’ he thought, 
| proudly. Facing the flutter of the applauding 








| glad faces, he had a flashing proof of the boys’ 


love for Harry. Not even Frank Windsor had 
| been given such enthusiastic applause. It 


| mounted crazily when Harry bent his head and | 


the master put the ribbon on which the medal 
was suspended about his neck. 


Clark noticed that Archer Sands was ap- | 


| plauding with the rest. And then suddenly 
something happened to the boy. He stopped 








1 WANT TO BE ALONE!” 


that the boy might even do himself harm. He 
came up to him in the corridor. 

‘Oh, please, please go away!’’ cried Archer, 
turning and putting his back hopelessly against 
the wall. ‘‘I want to be alone! I want to 
be alone!’’ 

‘*Yes, in just a moment,’’ Clark said, slipping 
his hand inside the boy’s arm, and leading 
him gently along the corridor. ‘‘Let me say 
just a few things to you first. Let’s go outside, 
where it’s cool and dark.’’ 

Archer made no resistance. 
self to be led through the doorway. 


He suffered him- 


closed. On the step behind the closed door 
Clark seated himself, and drew Archer down 
beside him. 


“T know just how you feel,’”’ he said. “TI| 
know, for I feel just the same way, and so does | 
Harry—yes, even at this moment. Licked out of | 
Yes, that’s 


our boots, knocked down and out. 
the way we’re all three of us feeling now.’’ 
‘*You—and Harry!’’ For a moment at least 


amazement had dispelled grief. And it was | 
this exclamation, with its reassuring tone, that | 
came to Mr. Sands’ ear as he stood uncertain | 


in the corridor. He had not at first grasped 
the meaning of Archer’s sudden flight. A 
moment later it had flashed upon him, and he 
had made his way from the room with all haste, 
to bring sympathy and consolation to his son. 

His heart was full of pity for the boy. From 
what Archer had written in letters home, from 
what he himself had seen that evening, he had 
come to realize the boy’s overwrought condition ; 
and now he was hastening after him, alarmed 
and sorrowful. 

But which doorway of the corridor to take 
he did not know; and as he stood undecided, 
he heard the boys’ voices. Then, as he drew 
near, he recognized Archer’s voice, and because 
it sounded not so desperate aS he had feared, 
and because he understood now that whoever 
was with him was offering him consolation, he 
waited. 

**Yes,’’ Clark was saying. ‘‘Harry’s won 
this little prize; and yet he’s feeling as if he 
were at the end of everything. ’’ 

**I don’t see why,’’ said Archer. 

Clark hesitated. ‘‘There’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t know,’’ he answered. ‘“‘ Harry 
learned this afternoon that he couldn’t afford 


| to come back to St. Timothy’s next year.’’ 


**And he wants to come back ?’’ 


**More than anything else in the world, I | 


guess. ”’ 

Archer dropped his head forward on his 
hands. ‘‘And I don’t care if I never come 
‘*There it is; every- 
thing’s unfair.’’ 


‘*No, we’ve got to stop thinking that,’’ Clark | 


said. The man standing in the corridor drew 
a step nearer the door. Here was some one, 
he felt, who was saying just what should be 
said to his son. 

‘Whether you win or lose,’’ Clark continued, 
‘you find right away that there’s always some- 
thing else. Why, you’ve learned that. Harry 
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told me this afternoon how you went in for one 
thing after another. And every time, perhaps, 
you were beaten and felt that it was all up with 
you, and there was no use in living, and you 
were a failure and all that. And yet how long 
was it before you were at something else, and 
just as hopeful? Why, that ought to have 
taught you that getting beaten doesn’t matter. 
It ought to have taught you that while it’s 
right to go into a thing with all your might, 
it isn’t right or true to feel that when you’re 





One of | 
the two swinging doors was open, the other | 


through with that one thing, for better, for 
worse, you’re through with everything. It’s 
just the same way when you happen to win. 
I’ve won sometimes, and I know. There’s 
always something else. You work hard for 
a thing, and you think while you’re working, 
‘If I get this, I’ll just sit down and enjoy my 
glory and have a good time.’ But you don’t; 
you can’t. You find that as soon as you’re 
through you’ve got to turn to on something 
else, or else you’re unhappy and not really 
enjoying your glory at all. I tell you, Sands, 
there’s no giving up for the loser or for the 
winner. There’s always something else—for 
the loser, by way of consolation, and for the 
winner, by way of another chore. And a fellow 
must some time or other get over taking too much 
to heart the individual thing that he does or 
fails to do.’’ 

Inside the doorway Archer’s father stood 
listening, his arms folded, his head bowed, 
intent for the boy’s answer. 

“Oh, I see that’s true—it’s sense!’? Archer 
cried, still querulously. ‘‘The trouble is—I’m 
not strong enough; I haven’t grown up to it. 
If I were as strong as you, and had as much 
sense —’’ He paused incoherently. 

“O Archer,’’ Clark said, and for a moment 
his voice broke, ‘‘I’m talking to brace myself 
up as much as you.’’ 

“‘T’m awfully sorry for Harry,’’ Archer said, 
presently. ‘‘My own trouble is pretty small in 
comparison. I must have seemed selfish about 
it. But it wasn’t that I wanted the prize so 
much; it was because I wanted my father to 
see that I could do something—that I wasn’t 
going always to be beaten.’’ 

“*T guess a fellow can always be sure that 
his father sees,’’ Clark answered. 

Mr. Sands turned and walked softly up the 
corridor. ‘‘The boy’s in safe hands,” he 
| thought. 

Then, because he had been much moved by 
| what he had overheard, he did not return to 
the schoolroom. He opened the door at the 
farther end of the corridor, and stepping out 
upon the plot of lawn in front of the chapel, 
paced to and fro musingly, his hands clasped 
behind him, his eyes raised to the chapel tower 
and the stars shining beyond. And while he 
walked here there came out to him the voices 
| of the boys in the schoolroom, singing the last 
|night hymn. Archer and Clark, on the other 
side of the building, heard it, also. 

‘*They’ve sung that hymn every last night 
at St. Timothy’s since the school was started,’’ 
murmured Clark. And they both listened to 
| the long, sweet cadences : 





“ Abide with me: fast falls the eventide ; 

The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide: 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me.” 

Clark rested his head on his hand. ‘‘The 
tears are in Harry’s eyes now,’’ he thought. 

Within the schoolroom there fell silence. Clark 
knew what was happening. ‘The rector was 
saying his farewell words and pronouncing the 
benediction. 

Round the corner of the building came a tall 
figure, walking slowly. ‘‘It’s my father,’’ said 
Archer, and the two boys rose. 

‘*Father!’’ Archer stepped out to meet him. 
‘*Father, this is Mr. Harding—the brother of 
the fellow who won.’’ 

Clark wondered a little at the silence and yet 
the feeling with which the man took his hand 
and pressed it. ‘‘Archer,’’ said Mr. Sands, 
‘*hadn’t you better go back into the schoolroom 
to say good-by ?”’ 

“We all might go in,’”’ suggested Clark. ‘‘I 
always like to see the rector shaking hands 
last night.’’ 

Archer walked ahead down the corridor. 
Following behind, his father said to Clark: 

‘Thank you, my boy. I was there by the 
door, and I listened.’’ 

In the schoolroom the rector stood on the 
| platform, summoning forward from the throng 

| of boys below one after another for the last 
| greeting. For those who had been stupid or 
| idle or disorderly and for those with clean and 
| shining records he had now at the last the same 
| smile, the same word of good-will; and one 
| after another they bade him good-by and were 
gone. 

It came Harry’s turn ; and Clark noticed that 

the rector held his hand longer and said more 
to him than had been his custom with the 
others. Yet it was not very much. In a 
moment Harry had left the platform and came 
| hurrying to his brother. 
They went together out-of-doors and turned 
| aside from the stream of fellows moving toward 
the dormitories. They walked round to the 
rear of the study building and stood looking 
| down at the pond which lay at the bottom of 
the open slope and stretched away to the 
serried forest of pines. 

**Well, it’s all over,’’ said Harry. 
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sounded a little strained. ‘‘Hear the frogs 
chunking down there.’’ 

They listened in silence to the blending into- 
nations, the deep diapason of the frogs across 
which quivered the thinner, tinier noises of 
the insects. The fireflies flashed their lamps 
here and there above the grass; a billowing 
white vapor edged the pond and shrouded the 
bordering trees. Into the hearts of the two boys 
came the sense of the beauty and mystery and 
bigness of the night. ‘‘I’d rather say good-by 
to it all a night like this than any other time,’’ 
Harry murmured. 

After a while they turned and took the road. 
Some distance ahead stood the great dormitory, 
with every window lighted, throwing an arc of 
radiance out into the darkness from the hilltop 
which it crowned. 

‘*Tt’s a busy place now, I guess,’’ said Harry. 
** All the fellows packing up and rushing round 
and saying good-by —’’ 

Clark accompanied him to the door. “I'll 
leave you here,’’ he said. ‘‘You’d rather do 
your own packing—and see the fellows alone. 
We’ll go down to the train together in the 
morning. Good night, Harry !’’ 

The brothers shook hands. Then Clark 
walked away toward the rectory, where he 
was a guest. But he was not yet ready for 
bed. The night was too inviting, and he was 
possessed by restless thoughts. He continued 
on down the road, past the lower school, where 
the little boys lived. The shrill, excited babble 
of their voices came out to him through the 
open windows. 

He had been but a little boy himself when 
he first came to St. Timothy’s; and now, as he 
leaned for a moment on the fence, listening, 
a sympathy for that remote and childish time 
rose within him. ‘‘Nice little kids they are,’’ 
he thought, kindly. 

Then he passed on and came across the grass 
of the enclosure to the gymnasium, tight-shut 
and dark, and he strolled in the shadow of it, 
looking up at the high windows and thinking 
of the wearying, ambitious hours he had spent 
within—the weights the young stripling had 
pulled, the times he had run round the padded 
track! Soon he found himself at the edge of the 
pond, listening again to the ‘‘chunking”’’ of the 
frogs, looking across the dark, smooth water 
toward the old swimming-hole. Through a 
drapery of mist he could just distinguish the 
peninsula of trees that screened it. 

So he wandered from one point to another, 
until finally he came out on the road again and 
stood before the chapel, that raised aloft its 
square tower and typified all the feeling and 
influence of St. Timothy’s that he most treas- 
ured. 

He saw again the boys sitting in the long 
rows of oaken stalls and benches, with the 
sunlight striking obliquely through the stained- 
glass windows and resting on the carvings above 
the heads of the youthful congregation. The 
white-robed choir was in the chancel, the white- 
haired organist was seated aloft with his 
fingers on the keys, the rector was standing 
at the altar, reading from the Scriptures in his 
deep, resonant voice. The picture was the 
most vivid and complete of any that remained 
to Clark out of his school experience. 

Turning from the chapel, he saw a light in 
the rector’s study window, high above the 
schoolroom; and entering the building, he 
mounted the stairs to say good night. The door 
of the room was open, but the sound of voices 
within warned him that the rector was engaged 
with some one; nevertheless he approached and 
knocked gently. The rector was sitting at 
his desk, facing the door, and glanced up. His 
face lighted. He said a word to his callers, who 
were just out of Clark’s vision, and rose. 

“*Come in, Clark, come in,’’ he said, advan- 
cing to the door. ‘‘You’re here at just the 
right time. I think you know these gentle- 
men.’’ 

As Clark entered he saw standing before him 
Archer Sands and his father. 

““We’ve been discussing Archer’s case,’’ said 
the rector. ‘‘The case of Archer Sands against 
St. Timothy’s,’’ he added, playfully, laying a 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘ He’s been keyed 
up too high, and the tension hasn’t been good 
for him. Of course he’ll come out all right, 
but we agree that another year of competition 
in school wouldn’t do him any good.’ 

“*Yes,”’ said Archer’s father. ‘I came on 
here with a plan to lay before the rector. I 
suspected Archer was sharpening himself to too 
fine a point ; and I came to suggest that he should 
spend next year travelling abroad—going round 
the world, in fact. I had intended to ask the 
rector to suggest a tutor ; instead, I’ve suggested 
one myself. Mr. Harding, you would make 
me very happy and Archer more than happy 
if you would go with the boy.” 

“I! Why —” said Clark, quite dazed. 

“Oh, if you only would!’’ exclaimed Archer, 
entreatingly. 

“‘Of course I understand that you are eager 
to go to work,’’ continued Mr. Sands. ‘‘ But if 
you have nothing very definite in mind I think 
We could arrange something to our satisfaction 
after the year is up. To tell you the truth, 
Mr. Harding, I want to keep you close to 
Archer and me permanently ; and if it’s bank- 
ing that you’re going in for, why, perhaps 
I’m in as good a position as any one to give 
you a fair start. And I’ll see that you don’t 
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lose anything by your delay of a year. Now 
for that year, how would this do? All your 
expenses paid and a salary of fifteen hundred 
dollars ?”” 

““Oh!’’ gasped Clark. ‘‘I could not earn 
half of it!’’ 

‘*You’d earn it all, and our gratitude besides,’’ 
answered Mr. Sands. ‘‘So we’ll call it a bar- 
gain.’’ 

“‘And Harry can come back for his last 
year!’’ Clark said, ingenuously speaking out 


BOTANISTS ADVENTURE 


is a gigantic pit, two hundred feet deep, 

blasted out of the solid rock. Almost 
the entire bottom is filled with a gulf of 
greenish-black water, forty or fifty feet in depth, 
reflecting the steep walls in its dark surface. 

Arthur Sedgewick, assistant professor of 
botany in a Western college, came to New 
England to study the flora of the limerock 
region. ‘The farm on which the Beckwith 
quarry is situated was rich in field-flowers, and 
the botanist had obtained from its owner full 
permission to tread down the grass as much as 
he pleased. After a delightful morning in the 
field, Sedgewick became curious to look into 
the deep, rocky gulf. Lying flat, he edged 
cautiously up to the brink and peered over. 

The cliff down which he gazed was so nearly 
vertical that a plumb-line dropped from its 
summit would have fallen straight to 
the water, two hundred feet below. 
He noted the rocky walls of blue 
and slaty white, darkened here and 
there by springs that trickled out 
between the shelly layers. His bota- 
nist’s eye marked the green tufts of 
grass and the clusters of white yarrow 
that decked the little ledges in the 
course of the waterflow. 

Just above the level of the pond, at 
its eastern end, he saw the heaps of 
ashes and a circle of bricks on the 
clinker - strewn terrace where the 
pump-house had once stood. Up to 
the top of the sheer wall beside it ran 
a line of rusty red, broken by a few 
short iron rods, with scattered chain- 
links and frayed rope-ends hanging to 
them, showing where the pipe that 
drained the quarry had been fastened. 

As Sedgewick’s eyes followed the 
water-line along the base of the steep 
cliffs, his attention was caught by a 
dash of vivid pink against the dull blue 
quarry wall. It needed no second glance 
to tell him what it was. Pink yarrow! 

He had known that it existed in the 
region, but so far had been unable to 
find any specimens. It was a long way 
down to that cluster of bloom, but he 
determined to add it to his herbarium, 
if there was any possible way of reach- 
ing the shelf on which it grew. 

Not far away, in the end of the 
quarry, was the line of ladders and 
steep stairs which had formerly been 
used by the workmen. A brief circuit through 
the thick grass brought the botanist to its top. 

The first stage of the descent was a ladder 
running fifty feet down the face of a perpen- 
dicular cliff ; from the ledge on which the ladder 
ended a stairway almost as steep led down forty 
feet farther to a second ledge ; then came another 
ladder longer than the first ; and finally a second 
stairway landed close to the coveted bloom. 

Sedgewick was too sensible to incur actual 
danger for the sake of gaining the spray of 
yarrow ; on the other hand, he did not propose 
to be frightened from his purpose by the mere 
difficulty of its accomplishment. 

He scanned the ladder below him. Its 
rounds appeared perfectly strong. Better still, 
a wire rope, running through eyes in the 
end of iron rods and serving as a hand-rail, 
was stretched close beside the ladders and 
stairs clear to the edge of the water. Although 
the canvas that covered this rope was frayed 
and its supporting rods were red with rust, 
it gave promise of security in case the wood 
should fail. 

Sedgewick’s arms were strong and his nerves 
sound. Keeping firm hold of the twisted steel, 
he cautiously tested the upper rounds of the 
ladder with his feet. No signs of decay were 
apparent, and he began the descent. 


(Ty's: abandoned Beckwith limerock quarry 


So careful was his progress that it was fully | 


ten minutes before he stood on the final ledge, 
only a few inches above the water. A few steps 
brought him to the spray of yarrow, and pres- 
ently it lay with the other specimens in the 
canister slung over his shoulder. Before begin- 
ning the ascent he stood for a time looking up. 

From the field of blue sky between the cliff 
summits the unclouded sun sent down a flood 
of fiery light. No breeze was stirring in the 
deep pit. It was like a caldron filled with 
tremulous air, seething in glassy billows in the 
intense heat. Sedgewick almost wondered that 
the pond did not boil under the glowing rays. 


GRASPED ... 


his joyous thought. The rector smiled with 
equal happiness. 

“Harry must come back for his last year,’”’ 
he answered. 

The curtains of the alcoves were all drawn 
when Clark stole into the long dormitory ; the 
lights were turned low, the voices of the boys 
were hushed. Clark opened the curtain of his 
brother’s alcove. Harry was lying in bed, but 
not yet asleep. And Clark sat on the edge of 
the bed and whispered to him the good news. 









Far above, the wire of the old cableway cut 
the summer sky, a thread of black. A bird, 
perched upon it, sent down an occasional in- 


quiring note. It was too hot to stay there long. | 


Sedgewick fanned himself with his straw hat, 
and then began to ascend. 


It was a slow, weary climb beneath the) 












DRAWN BY 
H. BURGESS. 


AT THE WIRE ROPE BESIDE HIM. 


scalding sun; but step by step he won his way 
upward. Ere long he was at the foot of the 
last ladder, fifty feet from the top. Round 
by round he ascended, until he had gone ten 
feet. Then something gave way above. 

The ladder settled slightly, and its top dropped 
straight out from the cliff. As Sedgewick felt 
himself falling backward, he instinctively let 
go the rounds and grasped with both hands 
at the wire rope beside him, swinging himself 
out of the line of the ladder as he did so. 

His presence of mind and quickness of action 
undoubtedly saved his life. A hundred feet 
below him there was a heavy plunge in the 
pond, a suggestion of his own probable fate 
had he been a second slower. 
| For a brief space he hung dangling at arm’s 

length against the face of the perpendicular 
wall, too horrified to do anything but hold on 
for dear life. Flis broad-brimmed straw hat 
had fallen off, and it scaled downward this 
way and that, until at last it came to rest on 
the surface of the water. 

But presently the strain began to tell on the 
botanist’s muscles, strong though they were. 
Two feet above his finger-tips the rope ran 
through the eye of a supporting rod. If he 
could but raise his body and get up on this bar, 
he would for the time be comparatively safe. 

In a few seconds he stood, hot and breathless, 
|on the slender piece of steel. What should he 
do next? 

He looked up. It was more than thirty feet 
to the roots of the tall grass-stalks that shook 
| their tufted tops along the edge of the quarry. 
He turned his glance downward. The top of 
| the first stairway was only five yards below. 
It would be an easy matter to swing himself 
| down to the safety those wooden steps afforded, 
| while to climb to the level of the field meant 
| several minutes of hard and painful work. 
| Once at the top, however, he was free to go 
| where he pleased; but if he descended and 











| waited for his plight to be discovered, he might 
| have to remain hours in that rocky pit, hatless 
| under the broiling sun. 
Sedgewick’s resolution was soon taken. He 
| would scale the summit as soon as his arms 
could carry him there. 

The rods supporting the wire rope were ten 
| feet apart, so the next above the one on which 
he stood was about a yard and a half over his 
head. There were only two more between 
that and the top. Reaching as high as he 
| could, the botanist began to ‘‘shin’’ the cable. 
| He threw up his right hand for another grip. 
His fingers closed over a spot where the rotting 
| canvas had left the wire strands bare. 

The metal was burning hot. Worse than 
that, several needle-pointed wire-ends studded 
the otherwise smooth surface, and drew the 
blood wherever they touched the skin. It was 
| like grasping a metallic stinging nettle. If he 
took light hold he could not lift his weight, while 
a firm grasp meant cruel laceration of his hands. 
| Sedgewick set his teeth and contracted his 
|grip. A man can afford to undergo some 
physical discomfort when he is swinging over 
a hundred feet of empty air. 

Once, twice, three times he renewed his hold, 
raising himself until he could get one knee over 
the bar. When he finally stood upon it the 
insides of his hands and fingers were bleeding 
copiously from dozens of minute punctures, 
and the perspiration stood in big drops on his 
face. His head throbbed painfully in the hot 
sun. The veins and arteries seemed full to the 
point of bursting. 

Decidedly, this was more than he had bar- 
gained for. But the grass-roots were now 
barely twenty feet above, and he entertained 
no thought of turning back. 

It was now dead noon and fearfully hot. The 
hard bluish-white wall swam before the bota- 
nist’s eyes. If only some cloud would check those 
terrible fiery arrows the sun was shooting at him! 

The light tin canister weighed like lead upon 
his shoulders. His arms ached as if they would 
drop off, and he was growing weak and dizzy. 
What if he were to have a sunstroke before 
he reached the surface! 

The dread of it gave him fresh strength, and 
before this wore away he had lifted himself 
ten feet higher and stood on another bar. There 
was but one more; and after that—safety. 

The next few moments were agonizing ones 
for Sedgewick ; moments of dead, painful effort 
that seemed to drain his system to the very 
dregs of energy and endurance. 

The blood from his torn hands ran down his 
wrists into his sleeves as he climbed, and now 
and then a drop spattered upon his face. ‘The 
pitiless sun-rays seemed to be probing his brain, 
burning out the power of thought and leaving 
only the consciousness of suffering. 

Yet in spite of all he kept rising. First with 
one hand, then with the other, he grasped the 
strands above the bar. The eye through which 
the rope ran was close to his chin; it touched 
his chest, his thigh. A second later he got his 
knee upon it and then his foot. His face was 
just above the level of the ground, and the 
warm fragrance of the luxuriant grass was strong 
in his nostrils. 

And now, when deliverance seemed so close, 
came the most terrible five seconds the botanist 
ever experienced. As he stood on the six-inch 
rod of steel, his body was turned sidewise so 
that it leaned against the cliff. He had yet 
to raise himself five feet before he would be on 
solid ground. The wire rope could assist him 
no longer, for its end was fastened round a 
spike in a drill-hole level with his chest; and 
he must get a firm hold a yard higher before 
he could safely pull himself up. 

With bleeding hands he explored the soil 
among the grass-roots, seeking a place suitable 
for his purpose. If he tried to reach very far 
from the edge he could not sink his fingers 
deeply in the earth, while if he took hold too 
near the brink the turf might pull through 
and allow him to fall backward. 

At last he found a spot that satisfied him, 
and worked his hands down into the ground, 
regardless of the pain. Then, mustering all 
his strength, he raised himself slightly. 

His feet had hardly left the bar when his 
right handhold tore out; his left followed. He 
slipped back, clutching wildly at the grass- 
stalks, until his soles touched again the slender 
rod of steel. There he stood for a moment, 
rigid with horror, tottering above the abyss. 

Everything depended on the turn his body 
took in balancing. If it swayed inward, all 
might yet be well; if outward, there was the 
rugged cliffside and the pond far below. A 
| grain of energy might turn the scale in either 
direction, for life or for death. 

With senses sharpened by the imminent peril, 
Sedgewick made a decisive effort. His body 
swayed in toward the cliff, and the crisis was 
past ! 

But there was no time to waste. He felt that 
| the next attempt must be his last. Taught by 
experience, he dug his hands so deeply into the 
soil that there was no possibility of losing his 
hold again. 

A minute later he was lying prone in the 
tall grass a good ten feet from the brink of the 
quarry. The spray of pink yarrow is in his 
herbarium now, and he never turns to the page 
without remembering the danger he underwent 
in securing that particular specimen. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


M* of the big ocean steamships which have 
a large summer passenger traffic are plan- 
ning to publish daily papers on board. What 
a chance for the penny-a-liners ! 


pew Washington lately gave statistics of 
the property holdings of colored men, and 
asked his hearers to remember that the black 
man has learned from the white man not to 
reveal to the assessors the full value of his 
property. ie 
a A Democratic campaign document on legs’’ 
is the way a partizan newspaper speaks 
of an unfaithful Republican office-holder. This 
is the same idea Saint Paul had in mind when 
he spoke of those living epistles which are 
‘*known and read of all men.”’ 
Fipw all signs fail, there will be plenty of 
business for the Panama Canal by the time 
it is opened. Arrangements have already been 
made for a conference of Southern business men 
to discuss ways and means for utilizing it for 
the development of the resources of the South. 
olonel Higginson, in a recent magazine 
article, speaks of the House of Lords as a 
set of brakes—not wheels—in the practical action 
of the British government. Not only legislative 
bodies, but methods of procedure and persons, 
may be divided into wheels and brakes; and 
the service performed by one and the other is 
almost equally useful. 


resident Roosevelt has always believed that 

it was useless to have guns on the ships of 
the navy unless the gunners could shoot and 
hit the mark. As he remarked in one of his 
messages to Congress, ‘‘The shot that hits is 
the only one that counts.’’ Accordingly he has 
had presented to the navy a gold trophy, for 
which the various ships are to compete each 
year. The ship that makes the best score in 
its class at the annual target-practise will hold 
the trophy for the succeeding twelve months. 


Came on the heraldic design of the 
two-headed eagle, a London paper has 
explained that there is no especial signification 
to such a double animal. It is simply the fusion 
of two figures placed back to back on the same 
shield. Some one suggests that the American 
eagle needs two heads, because he has to watch 
two oceans at once, and with continuous atten- 
tion. Not at all. Any American knows that 
a true Yankee eagle can turn its head quickly 
enough to cover the home plate, and still 
prevent any one from stealing bases. 


ing Peter of Servia has at last yielded par- 

tially to the pressure of the courts of 
Europe, and removed from his personal follow- 
ing the last of the officers concerned in the 
murder of King Alexander and Queen Draga. 
He has punished them by appointing them to 
various important posts outside of Belgrade. So 
long as the regicides were honored in his court 
the powers refused to enter into diplomatic 
relations with him. They will probably pay 
no attention to the form of punishment he has 
adopted, and will appoint ministers to the 
Servian court. 


- hen Adam delved and Eve span,’’ runs 
the old line. Now the conditions are 
reversed. ‘The son of Adam learns in school 
to sew and darn, and the daughter of Eve has 
adopted digging as a profession. Some exceed- 
ingly interesting and important archeological 
discoveries have lately been made in Crete by a 
young Boston woman, a graduate of Smith 
College, who has been working for the American 
Exploration Society. Her principal achievement 
is the discovery of the town of Gourmed, which 
consists of a small palace, with its surrounding 
courts and numerous houses. Authorities fix 
the date as about sixteen hundred years before 
Christ, and pronounce it the best preserved town 
known to archeologists of the present day. 


he Navy Department has ordered that when 

the colors are raised in the morning and 
when they are lowered at night the band shall 
play ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ Probably 
most Americans regard it as their best national 
song. The only objection to it is that it is 
hard to sing. ‘‘America’’ can be sung, and 
would no doubt take precedence over all the 
rest if Great Britain would consent to stop 
using the tune as its own national hymn. 
‘There are several stirring military songs, but 
their Civil War origin makes them unavailable. 
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The Navy Department is right. Even if most 
of us cannot sing ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ 
the band can play it, and we can think of the 
words. 


yuan Cannon told Representative Littlefield, 
in one of the closing weeks of the session, 
that he would be recognized on a certain small 
bill which he hoped to get through, but not 
before Saturday. Events so shaped themselves, 
however, that the Speaker got round to this 
bill earlier than he expected, and on Friday 
announced in conventional phrase, ‘‘The gentle- 
man from Maine is recognized,’’ finally adding 
Mr. Littlefield’s name. But he was not there. 
When hurried into the chamber from an adjoin- 
ing room, Mr. Littlefield was met by the cus- 
tomary question, ‘‘For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise?’’ Somewhat surprised by the 
suddenness of it all, Mr. Littlefield waggishly 
asked, ‘‘For what purpose is the gentleman 
recognized ?’? an expression new in the Con- 
gressional procedure, but well suited to the 
occasion. ‘The bill was passed the next day. 
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NOT HALF. 


Not half the truth do devotees believe, 
Not half of wisdom do the wise receive. 
Selected. 
* 


HEIRS TO THE THRONE. 


- uture Rulers of Europe’’ is the title given 
F to a page of pictures recently published, 
showing children in the nursery, many 
of them mere babes. Yet if they live, and the 
dynasty to which they belong suffers no over- 
turn, each of these children is reasonably sure 
to sit on a throne. It is, for example, safe to 
predict for some distance ahead, in a general 
way, who will be the King of England at future 
dates. 

When one of our Presidents takes the oath of 
office, not only is he ignorant who his successor 
will be, but sometimes he has never heard of 
the men who are in a few years to occupy his 
place. It is doubtful if James A. Garfield, 
when he was inaugurated on March 4, 1881, 
had ever heard of Grover Cleveland of Buffalo, 
who was destined to be inducted into the presi- 
dential office at the next turn of the wheel. 

Washington, at the beginning of his term of 
office, seems to have been acquainted with the 
men who were to fill his place for a longer 
unbroken period than any other President. He 
even knew the promising son of his Vice- 
President, John Adams, who was destined to 
become the sixth President of the United 
States. Although Lincoln, during his term of 
office, made the acquaintance of some of the 
Civil War generals who afterward filled the 
presidential office, he appears on his first inau- 
guration to have known only Andrew Johnson. 
They had served together in the Thirtieth 
Congress, and Johnson was a Senator from 
Tennessee when Lincoln was elected President. 
Grant he never saw until March, 1864. 

President Roosevelt, although a young man, 
has been known to an exceptionally long line 
of his predecessors. He filled appointive offices 
under McKinley, Cleveland and Harrison. 
President Arthur had heard of Theodore Roose- 
velt. In all probability Garfield had not, for 
he was inaugurated less than a year after Mr. 
Roosevelt was graduated from college. 

The man who is inaugurated on March 4th 
next will have little idea whom he will accom- 
pany four years from that time on the ride 
down Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol, 
amid the acclaims of cheering thousands. 
Surely there is appropriateness in the phrase, 
‘*Presidential lightning.’’ Our Presidents are 


not ‘‘kings in the nurseries,’’ nor do they pass 


in the White House a peaceful old age. 
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NATIONAL COMMON SENSE. 


hen the names of the Panama Canal 

commissioners were announced it was 

everywhere recognized that fitness 
alone had influenced the choice. 

How earnestly the government desires that 
this great work shall be prosecuted with wisdom 
and despatch is still further shown by the 
letter of instructions which the President sent 
to the commissioners. The sending of the 
letter has been criticized as evidence of his 
tendency to assume rather more authority than 
belongs to him ; but—not to discuss the political 
side of the question—the purpose of the letter is 
eminently sensible, and it expresses accurately 
what the mass of the people believe to be the 
best policy. 

“*You represent the whole country, not a 
section or a party,’’ says the President. ‘‘I 
believe that each one of you will serve not 
merely with entire fidelity, but with the utmost 
efficiency. . . . I shall expect you to appoint 
no man for reasons other than your belief in 
the aid he can render you in digging the canal. 
If, having appointed any man, you find that 
your expectations about him are not fulfilled, 
or that from any reason he falls short of his 
duty, I shall expect you to dismiss him out of 
hand. I shall expect that under such circum- 
stances you will pay not the slightest heed to 
any backing or influence the man may have.’’ 

This and much else the President says. He 





wishes the contractors to be held rigidly to 





account; the sanitary regulations to be in 
charge of the best medical authority, with 
power to enforce its will; and, in short, the 
whole work to be done so well that it will be a 
lasting monument to the honor and intelligence 
of the American people. 

The canal commissioners will have the ap- 
pointment of an army of assistants. They 
will control an immense amount of ‘‘patronage’’ 
and have charge of the expenditure of millions 
of dollars, and they will not be amenable to 
the civil service laws. Nevertheless, if they 
act in accordance with the President’s sugges- 
tions, they will*fulfil the very spirit of the civil 
service regulations, which is common sense. 
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PILLARS OF THE TEMPLE. 


The whole world rests on pillars three, 
On worship, law and charity. 
Simon the Just. 
= & 


WOMEN AND THE PROFESSIONS. 


n the course of an address on ‘‘Women in 
| Journalism’’ to a company of women college 

graduates in New York, the other day, 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell said that the most difficult 
thing for the female newspaper worker to do is 
to learn that she is no longer a woman, entitled 
to the consideration shown to her sex in ordinary 
social relations, but is part of a machine. In 
explanation of this difficulty she said thatethere 
is ‘‘not a good and wholesome woman in the 
world who does not want consideration because 
she is a woman.’’ 

This is probably true. Men with good 
mothers are trained to respect women and to 
treat them with chivalrous regard. Women 
expect this treatment, save now and then one 
who enters one of the professions, asking no 
favors and intending to win in competition with 
men through sheer force of superior ability. 

The friends of the women in the men’s 
professions, however, are wont to expect the 
men to pause in the struggle for existence and 
say, when their female competitor appears, 
‘Place aux dames!’’ If the men do not 
‘*make way for the ladies,’”’ there is frequently 
much excited protest. 

All this is natural because the habit and 
training of many generations cannot easily be 
changed. But when the time comes, if ever 
it shall, that there ceases to be a distinction 
between the men’s professions and the profes- 
sions of the women, the women in business life 
will cease to look for special consideration 
because they are women, and will become 
industrial units engaged in a struggle for the 
survival of the fittest. 
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THE BOUNDLESS SCHOOLHOUSE. 


n enterprising county superintendent of 
A schools in Illinois for two years past has 
organized an excursion of the boys and 
girls of an Illinois town to the state agricultural 
college and experiment station. This year he 
plans the more ambitious project of taking a 
train-load of public-school pupils across the 
Mississippi to visit the agricultural college of 
Towa. 

The boys and girls are for the most part the 
children of farmers. They may be expected to 
become farmers and farmers’ wives themselves. 
Their wise teacher is acting upon the belief 
that if they are to make the most of themselves 
and their opportunities they cannot begin too 
early to keep their eyes open and inform them- 
selves regarding everything that modern methods 
have achieved toward rendering more effective 
the farmer’s work. 

Such a plan is highly to be commended. It 
turns to practical account those peculiar advan- 
tages of our day and generation which fill the 
patriotic orator with pride. If the best thinking 
of students of agriculture can be made available 
for the rising generation ; if facilities of transit 
have removed many of the obstacles of distance ; 
if it requires only a little energy and trouble 
on the part of one person to bring the future 
farmer and the best examples of the farmer’s 
work together—the wonder is that it is not done 
more frequently. 

The educational value of such an excursion 
is not limited to those who take part in it. 
What it may suggest to others must also be 
reckoned with. It teaches the lesson of looking 
beyond parochial bounds for some of the most 
telling means of instruction. In each new year 
of this new century citizenship is enlarging its 


boundaries. 
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SECULAR EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


rench republicanism has delivered what it 
regards as the final blow to the monarchical 
propaganda by the passage of a law for- 
bidding all religious orders to maintain schools. 
The law is not aimed directly against religion 
or religious instruction, although republicanism 
in France, which began in a revolt against 
monarchy, is as hostile to a state church as to 
a royal family. As the royal family and the 


state church had always defended each other, 
the church schools became trainers of mon- 
archists and enemies of the republic. The 
religious associations hoped for a return of the 
old order, and worked quietly to bring it about. 

The government decided about three years 








ago that this must be stopped, and began a . 


campaign for the suppression of all religious 
orders which would not submit to inspection 
and regulation by the state. The necessary 
law was passed, and the monks and the nuns 
migrated to more friendly countries. Some of 
them came to the United States. 

The teaching orders were allowed to remain 
for a time. But the law suppressing them, 
recently passed, has taken from the religious 
associations their last hold on the young of 
France. Their schools must be closed, and 
within ten years their property must be sold. 
The proceeds will be used to provide pensions 
for the surviving members of the associations, 
if anything is left after the gifts and legacies 
held by them have been restored to the sources 
from which they came. 

The law affects more than half the boys in 
the secondary schools, who now receive instruc- 
tion from clerical teachers, and a little less than 
a fourth of the children in the primary schools, 
who are now in private church institutions. 
The other children of France receive their 
education in secular schools, where loyalty to 
the republic is taught, along with reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Soon all the French 
children will be acquiring the same virtue. 
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_ interested in practical education are 
planning the establishment of a course in 
“mothering” in the London technical schools. 
They believe that the girls of the present day 
know too little about the care of babies, and they 
propose to provide the girls with life-sized imita- 
tion babies of rubber, in the care of which they 
will receive instruction for a year. They will 
have wicker cradles, and two complete outfits of 
clothing, one for the early stages of life, when long 
dresses are worn, and the other for the beginning 
of the short-dress period. The pupils will be 
required to learn to dress and undress the rubber 
dolls, and to learn how to feed them and to put 
them to sleep, and to do all the many necessary 
things incident to the care of an infant. The 
children of the poor, who take care of their own 
baby brothers and sisters, know about all the 
things that would be taught in the course, and 
know them better than the schoolgirls will learn 
them, because they tend live babies. It is curious 
how the artificial life of large cities compels the 
adoption of artificial methods for teaching the 
young the simple facts which in a more natural 
life they learn from the beginning. 
Or": is not accustomed to think of the Russians 

as a missionary people, yet, according to a 
recent book on the subject by the chaplain of the 
Russian embassy in London, nearly a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand heathen in Siberia have 
been converted to Christianity through the efforts 
of the missionaries since 1863. Religious and 
educational books have been translated into 
twenty-three Siberian dialects. Sometimes it was 
difficult to translate the Scriptures into the native 
language because of the absence of words to 
express the idea. One tribe had no word for 
“bread.” So the Lord’s Prayer had to be made to 
read, “Give us this day our necessary food.” As 
there were neither serpents nor doves in the 
region, another passage of Scripture had to be 
rendered, “Be ye wise as ermines and as harmless 
as seal cubs.” Pan. 

t first thought one might wonder what the 

United States has to gain from relations with 
King Menelik of Abyssinia. The Department of 
Agriculture supplies one answer. The experts 
of the department have a theory that the degen- 
eration of coffee-plantations is due to the seed 
originally imported from Africa, and that a resort 
to seed from the original stock might work an im- 
provement. The department therefore requested 
Consul-General Skinner to secure seed from the 
province of Kaffa, which, according to some 
authorities, was the original habitat of the wild 
coffee plant and the place which gave it its name. 
It is believed that the seed will thrive in the arid 
regions of the Southwest, and that a new and 
superior variety of coffee will result. 
ty of the largest imports from Russia into 

America is willow clothes-baskets. The huge 
hampers so commonly in use in this country are 
nearly all made in central Russia by peasants, 
although some come from the Danube valley, and 
there is a considerable domestic manufacture. 
The importation this year will be about one million 
dollars’ worth. Osier willow, from which they are 
made, has been worked by the Russian peasants 
for centuries, and was formerly the material from 
which they wove their houses. The method of 
cutting, peeling, twisting and manipulating the 
withes is handed down from father to son. 

he Brussels correspondent of the London Times 

writes that the work of converting Bruges into 
a seaport, by enlarging the canal already connect- 
ing the city with the sea, has reached the stage 
which allows the removal of the lock heretofore 
used in bringing vessels up to the town quay. 
The canal will be opened by King Leopold next 
year. The first seagoing steamer, a British vessel 
loaded with coal from Newcastle, to pass direct 
into the inner dock, flew the British and Belgian 
flags side by side. 


ing George III was born in 1738 and died in 
1820. His grandson, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, was born in 1819 and died in 1904. These 
two lives spanned a period of one hundred and 
sixty-six years, lacking a few months. Two other 
lives covering an equal period before 1738 would 
carry us back to the early days of Queen Elizabeth. 
ourists who have visited Nelson’s old flag-ship 
Victory in Portsmouth harbor, England, an< 
have gazed with sentimental interest on “the spot 
where Nelson died,” are doomed to a sad disil- 
lusionment. The spot indicated to them was nol 





ed 




















the right spot, after all, but merely a plain, undis- 
tinguished piece of ship’s deck. It has just been 
determined that Nelson died several feet closer 
to the ship’s side, and the new spot will therefore 
be railed about and specially lighted. Thus one 
by one do our landmarks fail us. Next some one 
will question the legend that Benedict Arnold 
raised an “American flag” over his tent at a spot 
in the Maine wilderness in 1775, and thereby 
named the town of “Flagstaff”; and after that 
some iconoclast will deny that Andrew Jackson 
dug the “haunted well’ in Tennessee, so that his 
army could drink on a hilltop instead of going 
down into a well-watered valley close by. 
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OUR WEALTH OF FLOWERS. 


‘¢Trail and chilly, and yet as bold-faced as a 

bright idea,’ Maurice Maeterlinck, in a re- 
cent happy phrase, terms those first-comers of the 
spring, crocus, scilla and violet, which herald 
the long procession of the flowers. Bold-faced 
they were, maybe, for is it not always a bright 
idea for old friends, sure of a welcome, to drop 
in suddenly for a visit? And what friends are 
older, dearer, or more warmly welcomed than the 
flowers? 

Yet, Monsieur Maeterlinck reminds us, many of 
our most treasured and established favorites are 
but comparatively recent immigrants, after all; 
and the really old-fashioned garden—older than 
two or three centuries back—must have been poor 
indeed in comparison with ours of to-day. In 
those gardens of western Europe from which our 
old-fashioned flowers made their second emigra- 
tion to America many of them were still scarcely 
settled strangers. 

The tulip, Holland’s historic flower, came from 
Constantinople in the sixteenth century; at about 
the same time—the time of great voyages and 
explorations — the Indies, Mexico, Persia and 
Syria supplied the fuchsia balsam, London-pride, 
lunaria (the purple honesty of colonial dooryards), 
the rose-campion, marigold and hollyhock. In 
1613 came the pansy; in 1629 the mourning-bride 
or scabious; in 1710 the yellow alyssum; in 1713 
the Indian pink, 1731 the veronica ; perennial phlox 
in 1775, dahlia in 1802, searlet phlox in 1819, scarlet 
sage in 1822, portulaca in 1828. The sweet pea, an 
immigrant from Sicily, goes back two hundred 
years; the mignonette and heliotrope are not 
quite as old, and the zinnia is exactly a cen- 
tenarian. 

“What flowers, then,” he asks, “blossomed in 
the gardens of our fathers? Very few, no doubt, 
and very small and very humble, scarce to be 
distinguished from those of the roads, the fields 
and the glades. Before the sixteenth century 
those gardens were almost bare; and later Ver- 
sailles itself, the splendid Versailles, could have 
shown us only what is shown to-day by the poorest 
village.” 
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A “HOME WEEK.” 


hen Miss Marcy received the invitation from 

Mrs. Hugh Vanderlyn to spend a “Home 
week” at her house, she was both delighted and 
mystified. 

“*T will seem like old times driving in her elegant 
carriage,”’ sighed the once wealthy Miss Agatha. 
“And I shall have dainties to eat for a whole 
week. I’m so tired of corn-meal mush!” 

Arrived at the beautiful Vanderlyn house, she 
was surprised to be greeted by the four ladies 
who, with Mrs. Vanderlyn and herself, constituted 
the Woman Board of Managers of the Fenwick 
Home. 

“I have had this visit in mind for some time,” 
said the girlish hostess, ‘“‘and I chose this week 
because Mr. Vanderlyn is away. I thought if we 
could spend a real Home week together we could 
become better acquainted with the actual workings 
of the Home.” 

“You are a darling to plan such a treat for us!” 
cooed Mrs. Prichard, and the others emphasized 
her words. 

Miss Marcy’s dinner anticipations were blighted. 
Soup, roast mutton, potatoes and bread pudding 
were not the delicacies she had been sure would 
be hers. Tea would be better, she thought. But 
there were only bread and butter and cookies. 
In the midst of the evening’s enjoyment the 
Board was amazed when the hostess remarked, a 
winsome smile curving her pretty mouth: 

“I suppose we must be in bed by ten—that’s the 
Home rule, you know.” 

The ladies gave laughing rejoinders, but they 
said good night. “Home week” was beginning to 
make itself known. 

Mrs. Vanderlyn’s guests often heard the door- 
bell, but never a visitor entered the house. On 
Friday the mystery was explained. 

“As this is Visitors’ Day at the Home,” the 
hostess observed, “I have made ours the same. 
I’ve been sorry to deny callers, but rules must be 
kept.” 

The Board smiled courteously. The Board also 
thought thoughts. Several old ladies at Fenwick 
Home had complained because they were obliged 
to have their callers “all in a bunch,” but the rule 
had not been amended. : 

Poor Miss Agatha, with longing eyes on the 
stables, mused exultingly, “On Sunday I shall 
have a ride!” She had forgotten that the Home 
rule withheld Sunday carriages from those who 
were able to walk on week-days. 

The Board walked to chureh. 

_Mrs. Cavendish, Miss Brewster and Miss Marcy 
signified their intention of remaining to Sunday- 
school. . 

“ am sorry you must go without dinner,’ Mrs. 
Vanderlyn said, with a deprecating smile, “but 
you Know the Home rule. The meal comes directly 
after service.” 

Mrs. Cavendish recollected telling old Miss 
Harvey, who craved her Sabbath-school, that 
a arrangements could not be interfered 
With. 

The Board chose dinner. 

On the last day of the visit there was a business 
meeting. New regulations were made governing 


affairs at the Fenwick Home, and Mrs. Vanderlyn 
received a vote of thanks for having put the Board 








of Managers in a position to view matters from 
the standpoint of the inmates of that institution. 

“If it hadn’t been for you, brave little woman,” 
said Mrs. DuBois, “we should never have known 
how unreasonable we have been.” 
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THE ABSTEMIOUS JAPANESE. 


¥ the war between Russia and Japan the problem 
of furnishing a food supply will be for both 
countries one of the hardest to solve, and will 
limit the number of men that can be put into the 
field. In this, says the author of “Japanese 
Physical Training,” great advantage will lie with 
the little islanders because of the amount of work 
they are able to do on a small amount of food. 


The Japanese are naturally abstemious in the 
matter of eating. Rice is the staple of diet, 
dried fish as almost the only meat, and with plent 
of vegetables and fruit when they can be obtained, 

An American traveller in Nagasaki was amazed 
one day at seeing the swiftness with which the 
Japanese men and women, boys and girls, passed 
baskets of coal from lighter to ship, chattering 
meanwhile as if it were but a picnic in which the 
were engaged. When noon came and they sto: 
for lunch he went among them and examined their 
provisions. One had an apple, a tomato and an 
onion. Another had about three heaping table- 
spoonfuls of boiled rice. Another had two toma- 
toes and a tiny rice cake. Of the man with the 
onion the traveller asked: 

“Is that all you have?” 





to eat more just now, for I have five hours’ more 
work this afternoon.” 

“What did you eat for breakfast?” 

“Oh, something yar fine; a bowl of rice with 
some little strips of dried fish.” 

. “And what will you eat to-night, when work is 
done ?”’ 

“Probably some boiled fresh fish, lettuce, toma- 
toes, onions and cucumbers.” 

Accustomed to such a light diet from infancy, 
the Japanese builds great endurance on it. On 
the r to Peking the Japanese soldiers out- 
marched even the Americans, and at the end of a 
oz required only a handful of rice and a kettle of 
boiling water to prepare a diet which met every 
requirement. 
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LINCOLN’S POETRY. 


tis a sentimental habit of speech to regret the 

“songs never sung.” Yet the dispassionate 
critic knows there is quite enough poetry, unless 
it is of the very best; he has no tears for “mute, 
inglorious Miltons.” But there is no true Amer- 
ican who would not pay a price for a certain batch 
of poems probably long ago destroyed. 


Gibson William Harris, who was a law student 
in Lincoln & Herndon’s office from 1845 to 1847, 
has written for the Woman’s Home Companion 
some of his recollections of Abraham Lincoln. 
In putting the office in order one morning, he 
came upon two or three quires of letter-paper, 
stitched together, inside a desk. He turned the 
leaves, and found that they were covered with 
stanzas in Mr. Lincoln’s neat running hand. 

When Mr. Lincoln came in, the young man took 
the manuscript out of the desk again, and held it 
up with the unnecessary and impertinent inquiry 
whether the ms were his. 

“Where did you find it?’ asked Mr. Lincoln. 

He took the manuscript, rolled it up and stuffed 
it into his og It was never seen again. The 
theory of the writer who tells the story is that it 
was taken home and put into the fire. 
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REPROVING THE APOSTATE. 


” the early days of the British Royal Academy 
reverence for the “old masters’ of painting 
amounted almost to worship. When at a dinner 
Sir Martin Shee, one of the early presidents, 
openly expressed doubts of their infinite superi- 
ority, says M. A. P., his hearers were horrified. 


Sir Martin leaned across the dinner-table, and 
rapped upon it to emphasize his points. 

“Now there’s Raphael!” he thundered. ‘What 
did Raphael do that we can’t do better nowadays? 
Old master? Why, gentlemen, I’d be sorry to 
think we had not a dozen men in the R. A. now 
who can draw better than Raphael.” 

The bold declaration was too much for old 
Woodburn, a picture dealer, who sat opposite. 

“Sir Martin,” he said, huskily, fairly pale with 
emotion, “I’ve often ’eard people say they didn’t 
admire ‘Omer. But this is the first time, sir, I've 
ever ’eard it said that it was ’Omer’s fault.” 
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CORRALLING A CLIENT. 


leading king’s counsel recently said at his 

club in London that he was indebted for his 
rise in the world to the active coéperation of a 
humble but resourceful individual. 


In the os when he was a briefiess barrister he 
went one afternoon to read in the Inner pa 
Library. He had not been there long when his 
small errand boy appeared, greatly excited and 
breathless from runn ng. 

“If you please, sir,” the boy gasped, “a gentle- 
man is wa ting for you at the Chambers with a 
brief. He can’t get out, sir. I’ve locked him in.” 

Together the barrister and the boy hurried back 
to the Chambers, and the gentleman with a brief, 
who was amused at his capture, afterward became 
a most valuable client. 


FUTURE GREAT MEN. 


who interviewed him while he was Secretary 

of War were often sharp and witty. One day, 
says the New York Times, a number of them, 
entering his office, found him signing documents. 
a are you doing, Mr. Secretary?” they 


asked. 

“Appointing Spey moe was the in- 
stant ~y* As he was signing the commissions 
of West Point graduates, it is safe to say that 
none of those commissioned would have doubted 
that he spoke the truth. 


BLESSED BE BUSINESS. 


| he ladies of the club were closely grouped 
| 

| about the speaker of the afternoon, a remark- 
| ably successful woman, in whom commercial and 
| literary ability were admirably balanced. 

“Tell us, in a few words, how to be successful,” 
said one of the ladies, insistently. 

“To be successful,” said the successful one, “all 
we women have to do is to make as much of a 
business of our own business as we do of the 
things that are none of our business.” 





“Why, yes,” was the reply. “I would not care 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
| ona cough. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Ade. 
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Foreign ST. PS for 10c. 
| Including Russia, Korea, Peru, Panama, China, 
India, aiti, Japan, Egypt; many others. Ap- 
roval sheets. 50% commission. Big List Free! 
EW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 9A Bromfield 5t., Boston, Mass. 
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ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
yorking for board. Railroads give our 
graduates immediate employment and fur- 
nish free passes to destinations. We have 

more orders for operators than 
QW we can fill, and give students 
J choice of different railroads in 
= many states. Write for Catalog. 
We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 





Thesonghiy and quickly taught. Expen- | 
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A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life. 


Welter Baker & (0.5 





THE FINEST IN 
THE WORLD. 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK, 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


41 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co." 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 
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4 Model *‘Classique,’’ Style 309. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 





Distinguished by a tone-of rare bril- 
liancy, sweetness and volume, an action 
touch delicate, light and enduring, and 
tune - staying qualities than which no 
higher standard has ever been reached. 
HOW TO BUY. ¥tv5,00 dealer near 

you we will quote factory 


prices, sell on deferred payments (12, 24 or 36 months’ 
time to complete purchase if desired), and at whatever 
distance you live supply you as easily and safely as if you 
lived in ee Old pianos taken in exchange. Cata- 
logue with pictures of our attractive styles free, and 
valuable information mailed promptly if you will write us 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 










mes WHILE \ 
You SLEEP 


Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENK for the distressing 
wud often fatal affections for 
whieh it is recommended, 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. AU Drugqgietea. . . 

180 Fulton St., New York 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 1651 Notre DameSt. Montreal. 4 
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Many housekeepers have found the lvory 
Soap so well adapted to all general purposes 
in and about the house, that they have en- 
use of ordinary soaps. 


Ivory Soap is pure soap, will not become 
greasy or sticky in warm water and rinses 
perfectly. 99%%100 per cent. pure. 





COPYRIGHT 1904 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNAT! 
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By Theodore Roberts 





eyond the surf and the reef; 
Beyond the gloom and the stars ; 

Shifting the purple veils, 
And swinging the dream-time bars, 
The wind of the night awakes 
In those fenceless acres of din. . . 
Catching their manes of foam 
She gallops the breakers in. 
White is her face and fair ; 
Her hands are like palest shells ; 
Her house is the racing scud ; 
Her bed where the petrel dwells. 
All day she sleeps and dreams 
With her cheek in her idle hand, 
But as soon as the stars are lit 
She gallops the waves to land. 


All day in the quiet sun 

And the draft of an easy breeze 
We watch the creaming surf 

And hark to the singing trees; 

But as soon as the windows gleam, 
And the piping crickets begin, 
The wind of the night awakes 

And gallops the breakers in. 


Mad, at the touch of her hand 
They race, and rear at the bit; 
Arching their necks of black ; 
Tossing their manes alit. 

They rush at the sunken reefs— 
Urged by her bitter hand. 

They trample the steady rocks 
And die on the flinching sand. 


Then all night long, till dawn, 

The maddened seas race in. 

Back in the fields of cane 

The beaten spray drifts thin. 

She shouts from the boiling reef 
And the black rocks surge and dip. 
Under the eaves of our house 

We hear the lash of her whip. 
Above the hills to the east 

A yellow flame upwaves. 

Behind the crested palms 

A tide of saffron laves. 

Then in crimson and gold 

The glad lights flare and flee, 

And the night wind calls her steeds 
And gallops them out to sea. 


*® © 


IN THE DESERT. 


ody and soul she 
B was tired — tired 

out. She had 
reached the place where 
she lost all control over 
her thought, and her 
mind travelled cease- 
lessly round and round 
thecircle of her troubles. 
It was a circle, she said 
bitterly to herself, for 
she could not remember 
the beginning, and there 
seemed no prospect of 
an end so long as life 
lasted. She had grown up in an unhappy, ill- 
assorted family to an inheritance of difficult 
duties. She had had no opportunity to make 
friends, to have ‘‘good times,” to conquer for 
herself any portion of the knowledge, wisdom, 
skill which is tho exhaustless treasure the world 
holds in keeping for those who know how to 
seek. 

She had had no chance to grow ; that was the 
heart of her rebellion. To work all one’s life 
and have no more at the end than at the begin- 
ning—to have even less, for once she had had 
hope—could there be failure more bitter? 

Suddenly she lifted her head, listening. She 
had not come to church to listen. Long ago 
she had told herself that church had nothing 
for her. She had come merely for an hour’s 
physical rest, away from her bondage. So, 
having no intention of listening, she had lost 
the text, and this was what she heard: ‘‘The 
long, hot days in the desert! Not a sound to 
break the stillness till the ears ached with the 
endless silence; not a leaf to refresh the sight 
that ached with the quivering distances; day 
after day nothing but rocks and sand and 
silence, rocks and sand and silence, till it 
seemed as if he would go mad with the loneli- 
ness of it. 

‘*And there was so much that he longed to 
do! Out in the world there was work, and 
within the man were powers crying out for 
opportunity ; out in the world was pitiful need, 
and his heart was broken with the longing to 
help; out in the world were tasks and joys 
and opportunities, wrongs to be righted, and 
foes to be conquered and kingdoms to be won. 
And he was shut away in the desert. 

‘*Ah, but that was only part of it. He was 
shut away in the desert with God. Day by 
day the solemn silences spoke to him with the 
voice of God; night by night the unfailing 
stars counseled him to patience and obedience. 
Week by week, month by month, the Spirit of 














COMPANION. 





God worked upon him, till when, in the fulness 
of time, he went out from the desert to rebuke 
a corrupt nation, it was with his heart made 
strong within him by the lessons of the wilder- 
ness. 

‘*Dear friends, is not the lesson for us to-day ? 
There are few of us who do not, sooner or 
later, reach our desert—the place where we 
seem shut away from all opportunity, all hap- 
piness, all chance of growth. But no soul was 
ever sent into the desert to waste his life. He 
is sent instead to win the highest of all the 
wisdoms of the universe: he is sent there to 
meet God. Pray God that no one of us, 
having this supreme opportunity, shall miss it 
and see only the desert.’’ 

The woman who was listening bowed her 
head. She had her message. 


* © 


VOLTAIRE, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


erney-Voltaire is the name of a little hamlet 
F near Geneva, Switzerland. It was here 

that Voltaire, sometime skeptic and scoffer, 
proved himself the first great practical philan- 
thropist of his century. He purchased there an 
estate which bore the name of the hamlet. He 
immediately became interested in the poverty- 
stricken people, and although then past seventy 
years of age, began to help the people by teaching 
them to help themselves. In “The Life of Vol- 
taire’’ Mr. S. G. Tallentyre writes of Voltaire’s 
work, which does not answer to the unkindly 
memory in which Voltaire is held in English- 
speaking countries. 


In 1767 he could write that he had formed a 
colony at Ferney; that he had established there 
three merchants, several artists and a doctor, and 
was building houses for them. In 1769 he recorded 
with an honest pride that he had quadrupled the 
number of the parishioners, and that there was 
not a poor man among them; that he had under 
his immediate supervision two hundred workers, 
and was the means of life to every one round him. 

From the first Voltaire had cultivated silkworms. 
He was never the man for an idle hobby. Why 
should no use be made of the silk? Before 1769 
the Ferney theater was turned into a silkworm 
nursery. From busy Geneva came _ stocking- 
weavers, glad to colonize in the place. 

Voltaire, always alive to the advantages of a 
food advertisement, sent to the Duchesse de 

hoiseul the first pair of silk stockings ever made 
on his looms. If she would but wear them they 
must be the mode. What stocking would not 
look beautiful on a foot so charming? The 
lady accepted his stockings and his compliments, 
showed both to her friends, and thus put some 
fifty to a hundred people out of the way of want. 

Voltaire established Geneva watchmakers at 
Ferney, and Ferney was soon sending watches to 
China, Spain, Italy, Russia, Holland, America, 
Turkey, =e and North Africa, besides carry- 
~—- a considerable trade with Paris. 

s if he found weaving and watchmaking insuf- 
ficient for his energy, by 1772 he had started a 
lace-making industry. 

If he wanted a reward for all this trouble he had 
it. The miserable hamlet had become a thriving 
village, and the desert place blossomed like a 
rose. The master’s corn fed his people. His 
bees produced excellent honey and wax, and his 
hemp and flax made linen. 

Here dwelt together as one family Catholics and 
Huguenots. en Gex was devastated by famine 
in 1771 Voltaire imported corn from Sicily, and 
sold it much under cost to the r people of the 
province. Their sufferings and sorrows were his 
own. It might well warm his old heart to see his 
little colony firm on “those two great pivots of the 
wealth of a state, be it little or great, freedom of 
trade and freedom of conscience.” 


* ¢ 


A DOG WHICH SAVES LIVES. 


“6 ags” is a four-year-old dog, unkempt and 

R ill-looking, but a heroic heart beats in his 

shaggy breast. Rags has saved more 

than forty lives. His field of service is the Klon- 

dike, where he and his master have wintered for 

several years. The Philadelphia North American 
tells of two of the dog’s exploits. 


In the winter of 1901 a number of men belonging 
to a littsburg mining company were prospecting 
in Alaska. They lived in a little wooden hut, from 
which they went out in pairs to explore. They 
were away beyond any sign of civilization, and the 
weather was so severe that they endured a good 
deal of suffering. 

One day two of the men out on an expedition 
were caught in a sudden and terrific storm. They 
started back for camp, but the trail was rapidly 
covered by the drifting snow. On and on the men 
plodded, each falling now and again, -“ to be 
roused from the death-lealing sleep and hustled 
on by his companion. At last both sank, and the 
snow drifted over them. 

The men at the camp, alarmed by the non- 
appearance of their comrades, started out to 
rescue them. Rags went along, too. Straight as 
an arrow he followed the trail, and before long a 
sharp yell told the party that their friends had 
been found. The twomen were completely buried 
in the snow, and —_ had not come one moment 
too soon. This was Rags’s first exploit. 

_At another time he went out as the leader of 
sixteen dogs which were dragging a rescue team 
to relieve a party of snow-bound miners. As the 
team was plodding steadily along Rags suddenly 
gave a cry, broke from the traces and boundec 
away. Thinking he might have found the trail, 
the party followed, and by the time they had 
reached him Rags had dug away enough snow to 
allow an entombed miner to crawl out. 

Rags has saved forty-six lives and made several 
record-breaking rescue sy His badge of honor 
2 a collar on which is inscribed a list of his 
ceeds. 


* ¢ 


SANDALWOOD. 


rromango is one of the larger islands of the 

New Hebrides, from which were formerly 

brought large quantities of sandalwood. 
The carelessness of the natives in protecting the 
forests reduced the product, until now there is 
very little valuable wood on the island. Rev. H. 
A. Robertson in ‘“Erromango, the Martyr Isle,” 
gives a brief history of the sandalwood trade. 

The Erromangans for generations used the 
sandalwood as they would any other, for fuel, and 
had no idea of its value until foreigners came and 
asked for it. The only price that was at first 
riven was a small bit of hoop-iron, from three to 
our inches in length, and this for a great boat- 
load of wood. The savages were greatly taken 
with the iron, for A sharpening it on a stone and 
fastening it to a piece of wood they made them- 
selves rough, light hatchets. Before that they had 








nothing but their ancient implements of stone 
with which to work. 

Netai, the great chief Netai of Cook’s Bay, used 
to delight to tell me of the olden times on Erro- 
mango, and how slow were the methods of or 
trees for their houses and canoes. Every tree hi 
to be burned at the base, and when that was done 
there still remained the slow work of a | 
with stone axes to sever it from the stump. Such 
was the early Erromangan method of hewing 
wood, and the sandalwood had to be cut in this 


way. 

The ships carried srent lengths of hoop-iron 
bound together. Amid the babble of voices from 
swarms of naked, painted savages clamoring for 
their pay, and the confusion and shoutings that 
arose as the huge logs were swung into place, 
there could be‘heard the click of the hammer as it 
struck the anvil; the iron was being cut into the 
coveted lengths. 

After the logs were burned and cut down, they 
were carried to the bay on men’s shoulders. The 
biggest logs had to be dragged down the rocky 
mountain tracks. 

At the present time the sandalwood-tree, once 
so plentiful, is fast disappearing, and there is 
little to remind one that sandalwood once grew 
on every hill and clustered in every valley of 
Erromango. 

In oy pearance the bark, which is rough and of 
a light-brown color, is somewhat like that of the 
cherry-tree. The narrow leaves, which are of a 
rich green tint and smooth, shiny surface, are not 
more than three inches in length. There is no 
odor until the tree is cut, and the young limbs 
have none at all. It is said that unless the bark is 
removed the wood loses the sweet scent and 
becomes valueless. It is almost impossible now 
to secure a fairly good specimen. Intertribal 
wars, as well as the traders, have helped to 
destroy the tree, and the habit that natives have 
of setting fire to everything and anything has 
nearly completed the ruin. - 
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earing the strange, night-piercing sound 
Of wo that strove to sing, 
I followed where it hid, and found 
A small, soft-throated thing— 
A feathered handful of gray grief, 
Perched by the year’s last leaf. 


And heeding not that in the sky 
The lamps of peace were lit, 

It sent abroad that sobbing cry, 
And sad hearts echoed it. 

O hush, poor grief, so gray, so wild, 

God still is with His child! 
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A SHARK ON BOARD. 


mong the incidents of shark-fishing, narrated 
A by J. F. Keane, is the following, which 
occurred in a small bark on the home voyage 
from India. A shark was sighted astern, and the 
second mate immediately lowered a hook for the 
big fish. In less than a minute he had secured 
the shark, and with the aid of the man at the 
wheel, had landed it, “a gyrating, floundering, 
somersaulting, slapping and banging creature on 
the monkey poop.” 


Gratings, coils of rope, man at the wheel, second 
mate, and everything not built into the ship were 
slashed round in a mad jumble. The captain 
came on deck filled with wrath. 

“T’ll soon run him for’ard!” cried the mate, 
jumping down from his perch on the poop. His 

rst haul on the rope produced an ominous sna 

ping of the shark’s jaws. The next pull brought 
a writhe of the y that so jammed the shar 
into the narrow passage that the second mate’s 
only pros ct of moving the fish was to take hold 
of it bodily and attempt to turn it round. 

Then ensued a hand-to-fin combat. The man’s 
first attempt to 7 his antagonist bodily across 
the ropes turned out abortive. In less n ten 
seconds the shark had dashed him into a mass of 
red paint just laid on, rubbed him across the ver- 
milion, knocked him among the blues, and then 
wiped him all over about ten square yards of the 
— ee of the house and bulwarks, also newly 
painted. 

A scientific attempt to collar the shark by the 
tail was met with a sounding smack across the 
second mate’s face. Then followed a heels-over- 
head splashing, dashing struggle which was sus- 
tained on both sides with fury. At one time both 
combatants appeared to be hooked by the jaws to 
the same hook. 

How the man kept his leg or arm out of the 
shark’s mouth no one can explain. Foot by foot, 
straining, springing up and down, and tying knots 
in themselves, they came toward the end of the 

assage ; and when at last they reached the open 
deck the one had become almost indistinguishable 
from the other, so similarly and completely were 
they besmirched and besmeared with combina- 
tions and shades of the various colors among which 
a had wallowed and fought. 

The man conquered. The captain’s wrath had 
given way to roars of laughter. The dead shark 
was thrown overboard, and the hero of the 
adventure was ordered to scrape every particle 
of the spoiled paint off and repaint it with his 
own hands. 


® & 
TRAINING A HUSBAND. 


hen Alvin Jones told his mother that he 
W was going to be married she replied that 

she knew he would be unhappy, because 
no girl would humor his whims as his mother had. 
After the wedding was over, says the Chicago 
News, and her son and her new daughter were 
established in their cozy home, Mrs. Jones's 
maternal interest was tinged with a fearful expec- 
tancy. Tobe sure, Alvin looked happy, but for all 
she knew he might be putting it on. May was 
sweet and lovable, but her mother-in-law noted 
the firm curve in her chin and her calm eye, and 
waited for something to happen. 


“Alvin is so fond of fried cabbage,” said his 
mother one day, happening in as her daughter-in- 
law was preparing lunch. 

“T know it,” said May, sweetly. ‘He has asked 
twice for it, but he doesn’t get it. Such indiges- 
tible stuff is not good for him.” 

Mrs. Jones went home and wept. She saw down 
a long vista of years her son treading his weary 
way uncheered by his favorite vegetable. Her 
heart was hot within her. 

“Do you ever have fried salt pork for break- 
fast?” she inquired with seeming carelessness 
another day. Alvin had been abnormally fond of 
it at home. 

“Mercy, no!” said Moy. “That awful greas 
stuff! I believe Alvin did say something about it 
once, but I explained the dreadful things it did to 
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one’s system, and he has not mentioned it again. 
I find that Alvin likes a lot. of things which are 
very bad for him,” she ended, thoughtfully. 

“I must be going now,” said Alvin’s mother, in 
haste. She felt she could not stay another moment 
without begging this hard-hearted young creature 
to relent and make life pleasant for her poor, 
misunderstood boy. 

When she dined with them she was surprised to 
find that Alvin had gained in weight, and looked 
better than he had when he had lived at home. 
She noticed, too, that once when he had carelessly 
flicked cigar ashes on the floor he rose the next 
minute and carefully brushed them MP. 

“I make so much extra work for May,” he said, 
in explanation. “You didn’t train me very well, 
did you, mother?” 

Mrs. Jones was speechless before this rank 
ingratitude. Just then May called her husband, 
and Alvin hastened out where she was. He came 
back laughing, with his oe in one hand and in 
the other a glove and a whisk-broom. 

“T had stowed my cap behind the dust-pan,” he 
said gaily to his wondering mother. ‘The whisk- 
broom I had left on the dining-room table and my 
glove on the hall floor. It keeps May busy making 
me put things where they belong. I realize now 
how horribly careless I’ve been all my life. How 
long do you think it will take you train me 
into a civilized being, my lady?” he ended, as 
a | came into the room. 

“T have hopes of you if I keep up the discipline,” 
she replied. 

Mrs. Jones senior is wondering if she really 
did not make a mistake in not using more firmness 
with Alvin when he was at home. 


* © 


BILLY AND CAPTAIN HANK. 


na little island harbor of the Maine coast dwells 
| Billy Van Sant, fisherman, bachelor and artist. 
Painting in his crude way the surf, the moonlit 
waters, the jagged rocks about his cabin, selling 
his pictures for a pittance, and on the proceeds 
taking a lesson or two from some better-equipped 
artist, he turns art into more art, and for the 
needs of his body depends upon fish-line and 
lobster-pot and a chance day’s work with some 
prosperous neighbor. 


No one ever looked upon a neighbor with greater 
pl than is bestowed upon Billy by Captain 

ank, whose neat white cottage faces the opposite 
side of the harbor. Captain Hank is “practical.” 
A cent is a cent to him, and a hundred of them, 
counted slowly, make a dollar. 

Billy’s flour-barrel was entirely empty one day, 
and his cupboard shelves were almost bare when 
Captain Hank pushed upon the cabin door without 
the formality of knocking, and entered. 

“Howdye, Billy!” he said. “I cal’late to git up 
to the Narrers to-morrow after a load of wood. 
Didn’t know but I e’d git ye to go along.” 

Billy’s heart leaped. To the Narrows would be 
a whole day’s trip. That would mean two dollars, 
and on two dollars he could live in luxury for 
more than a fortnight. 

“T’ll be glad to go, captain,” he said. 

They. were away at daybreak, beating up the 
channel of the river mouth against a strong head 
wind. They spent the middle of the day, an hour 
and a half = ting the wood on board the sloop, 
and at nightfall anchored again under the lee of 
Captain Hank’s rocky dooryard. Weary and wet, 
Billy sought his cabin, took down the last pro- 
visions from the shelves, and ate everything but a 
cold potato and a biscuit, which he reserved for 
breakfast. On the morrow he would be rich again. 

The next ——— Captain Hank again scuiled 
his punt across the harbor and entered the cabin. 
From a bulky shot-bag he extracted, with painful 
deliberation, three silver dimes. 

“I come over to settle up for that little trip 
esterday,” he said. ‘Thirty cents, I make it— 
nour and a half.” 

Billy wheeled in amazement. ‘‘W-w-what?” 

he pares. 
“Wal, course we wasn’t but an hour an’ twenty 
minutes puttin’ the wood aboard, but I ain’t one 
o’ them folks that skins the feathers off the eagle. 
Hour and a half I call it, and you’re welcome to 
every cent of it.”” He held the three dimes forth 
reluctantly. 

Whatever there is of fear of ridicule in the 
artistic soul is acutely developed in Billy. He 
looked at the three dimes, but hesitated not a 
moment. 

“No, no. Put it up, Hank, put it up,” he said. 
“You don’t owe me a cent.” 

With an air of relief the captain returned the 
dimes to the shot-pouch, and tied them in securely. 

“Well, of course pores welcome to it,” he 
said, as he backed out. 

“T reckon Billy ain’t more’n half-baked,” he 
told his wife over the dinner-table that noon. 
“Wouldn’t take a cent for workin’ yoaseetey, and 
he might ’a’ screwed me for the whole day—two 
dollars.” 

But over in his cabin Billy, who was dining off 
the last half of the potato and the crumbs of the 
biscuit, was quite sure that he would not change 
places with his wealthy neighbor. 


& © 
THE RIGHT ANSWER, ANYWAY. 


oman is said to know more by intuition 
W than man by reason. Certainly she has 

so many ways of knowing things that 
she does not need to follow the straight route of 
logic. Ata dinner-party, of which the New York 
Times tells, the conversation sailed into the eddies 
of conundrums. 


The ages of Ann and Mary were discussed 
backward and forward, and the frog that slipped 
back one foot for every two feet he progressed at 
length got out of the hole. Finally some one 
asked : 

“If a bottle and a cork together cost a dollar 
and ten cents, and the bottle costs a dollar more 
than the cork, how much does the cork cost?” 

Instantly one of the ladies was ready with the 
answer. ‘Why, the cork costs five cents and the 
bottle a dollar and five cents.” 

he lady’s husband, knowing her inexactness in 
mathematical processes, was astonished. 

“Well!” he exclaimed. ‘How did you come to 
get that so soon?” 

“Why, my dear,” she replied, sweetly, “corks 
always cost five cents, don’t they?” 


* 


ONE KIND OF SOFT ANSWER. 


t lacked but five minutes of the time for the 
| train to start from the down-town station, and 

the suburbanites were hurrying into it, when 
aman in the garb of a mechanic sat down by the 
side of a finely dressed passenger in one of the 
seats in the rear car, took a paper from his pocket 
and began to read. 


“Plenty of empty seats in here yet, aren’t there ?”’ 
growled the man in fine raiment, moving along 
grudgingly. 

“Yes, sir,” pleasantly replied the newcomer, 
“but it will be crowded pretty soon, and I thought 
I'd pick out a gentleman for a seatmate while | 
had a chance.” : 

“Humph!” grunted the other man, uncertain 
whether to feel complimented or insulted, but 
realizing the hopelessness of trying to make any 
fitting rejoinder. 
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ON ARBOR DAY. 


By Hannah G. Fernald. 


= | wonder,’’ said the little nut, 
‘What I am going to be! ”’ 
The sunshine whispered overhead, 
**You’d better grow and see! ”’ 
He sent two tender leaflets up 
Amidst the crowding grass. 
“‘It’s stuffy underground !’’ he cried. 
** Please won’t you let me pass?”’ 
Then Robbie saw him standing there 
And carried him away. 


‘“T’ve found the dearest thing,’’ said he; 

** My tree for Arbor day! 

He’ll need a long, long time to grow, 
He’s very small, you see; 

But by the time that I’m a man 
He’ll make a splendid tree! 

Perhaps then I’ll be President— 
I wonder what I’ll be!’ 

The sunshine whispered low to both, 
**You’d better grow and see!”’ 
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HOW THEY CAMPED OUT. 


By Alix Thorn. 


OUND, pound, thump, thump! A little 

camp was being made in the hemlock 

grove half-way up the hill, while two 
excited little boys watched the preparations, 
and did their best to help. What joy to sleep 
on a bed of fragrant, springy boughs, while 
the cool night wind blew round them! They 
could hardly wait for the time to come. 

You see, papa and Uncle Frank had just 
returned from a camping trip in the Adiron- 
dacks, and as soon as Dick and his boy friend, 
Tom White, heard the delightful experiences 
they were most anxious to have a camp of their 
own, and sleep in the big out-of-doors, far from 
any cottage. Mama herself made them some 
warm woolen sleeping-bags, that were to be 
drawn up to the sunburned necks, leaving out 
only the curly heads. 

That same evening Uncle Frank walked to 
the camp with the little boys, to see that they 
were comfortably fixed for the night. He spread 
the spicy boughs evenly, gave a final pat to 
the woolly bags, and blowing out the lantern, 
left them with only the bright, far-off ‘stars to 
watch over two happy little lads. 

Presently something stirred lightly the green 
carpet; a soft sound broke the stillness, not 
unlike a baby brook singing over the pebbles. 
Then it became a plain purr, and behold! there 
Were three campers. It was the black kitten, 
which had followed Uncle Frank from the cot- 
tage, and now settled down very comfortably 
between the sleeping-bags, not meaning, evi- 
dently, to desert his two good friends. 

Did they lie awake long, listening to the noises 





of the wood? I think not, for the very first 
thing they knew it was daylight, and the east 
was brightening with the glory of sunrise. 
They straightway hurried to their separate 
cottages, where they awakened their sleepy 
friends, to tell them they had slept splendidly, 
and wanted to spend ‘‘most every night’’ out- 
of-doors. 

Sure enough, the very next evening, soon after 
sunset, two little figures might have been seen 
making their way up the hill toward the woods. 

**Pooh!’’ said Dick, ina very big voice. ‘‘I 
don’t care if Uncle Frank couldn’t come with 
us to-night. I guess we know everything about 
camping by this time.’’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied Tom, as he strode along, 
swinging his lantern. ‘‘I’m sure there aren’t 
any strange animals in these woods.’’ 

“‘Tom,’’ continued Dick, boldly, ‘‘it takes 
a good deal to frighten me. You couldn’t tell 
me a story that would make me afraid. When 
I was eight, last summer, I wouldn’t have come 
way up here to sleep. You see, I’m nine 
now.’’ 

Longer grew the shadows; the lights began 
to twinkle in the cottages at the foot of the 
hill. The little camp became strangely quiet— 
it had grown quite dark. In the silence the 
two boys crept into their sleeping-bags. Queer, 
how different the camp looked by night. In 
the bright sunshine this morning it seemed so 
very near home; 


dark space between their friends and them- 
selves. 
‘1 keep thinking, Tom,’’ said Dick, ‘‘about | 


oe SCH@LHOUSE?* 


ver the crumbling walls 
A wild vine wanders, 

Under the roof all day 

A brown owl ponders, 
Rabbits at twilight play 

Among the grasses 
In the old playground—once 

For lads and lasses. 


et ’tis a schoolhouse still, 
Though now new teachers 

Set here the daily tasks 

For shy wood creatures. 
Here chipmunks sit erect 

To say their graces, 
Or wash with velvet paws 

Brown velvet faces. 


ver the door the wren, 
Her four eggs hiding, 
Soon all her crumbs will be 
By four dividing. 
Squirrels, too, have their sums, 
For all their gadding— 
Shellbarks and chinkapins 
And acorns adding. 


j Yhere once the window was 
A pair of spiders 

Work out geometry 
Without dividers; 

And sparrows in the dust 
(When they’re not fighting) 

Do rows of tracks they call 
Spencerian writing. 


I ere, too, the holidays 
Through the long daytime 

Come, as they came to us, 
Recess and playtime; 

And the old ruin rings 
From floor to rafter 

With the glad songs of birds 
And bunnies’ laughter. 
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now there was such a long | 
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HERVEY WOODS. 
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that book I had for Christmas, ‘Wild Animals | 
I Have Known’—some kind of frightening 
stories in there. Do you own that book ?’”’ 

No answer from the little form at his side. 
Tom had fallen asleep, to dream, perhaps, of 
wild animals he did not want to know. Oh, 
would he, himself, ever go to sleep? Dick shut 
his brown eyes tightly and listened to the lonely 
murmur of the wind in the trees. What strange 
cracklings came from the deeper woods above 
them! O for the sociable black pussy! 

Well, it would be morning very soon; they 
must have been in bed hours already. What was 
his mother doing? Perhaps thinking of her 
little boy, perhaps — A strange, choking feel- 
ing came into Dick’s throat. He turned and 
shook Tom vigorously. 

‘*Tom,’’ he said, in an uncertain voice, 
“Tom, I don’t feel good, I don’t. I’ve gota 
queer pain in my chest, and when I have it I 
must always see my mother.’’ 

“Ts it very bad?’? asked Tom’s sleepy voice. 

** Awful!’’ ina hoarse whisper. ‘‘I’m going 
home.’’ 

‘So am I, then,’’ chimed in the other bold 
camper. Hastily pulling off the sleeping-bags 
and pulling on sweaters, they lighted the big 
tin lantern, and were soon stumbling over sticks 
and stones on their homeward way. They 
separated at the grassy lane, Tom turning in, 
and Dick, minus the lantern, keeping on down 
to his cottage. 

Softly opening the front door, he entered the | 
hall. But what did this mean? The living- | 
room was lighted! Was baby sick? And there 
sat mama, reading by the open fire, looking 
dearer than ever in her pretty white gown. 

‘*Why, my little camper!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘Home again?’”’ And Dick, with both sturdy 
arms round her, told her all. 

O wise mama! O understanding mama! How 
comforting to a small son to learn that she had 
been thinking and wishing for him just at the 
time that he had been thinking and wishing 
for her! It was well that he came back to this 
lonely little mother of his. 

Just as she tucked him up in his own soft 
bed Dick opened drowsy eyes to ask: 

**And isn’t it most morning, mama?’’ And 
smiling mama answered : 

**No, dear, no. It’s nearly nine o’clock.’’ 











“A SHIPWRECK’’ was the subject given the 
class, and the children were to write a compo- 
sition. The teacher was much amused while 
reading them over and correcting them, when | 
she came to one that ended thus: ‘‘ There was | 
but one life lost, and that was found afterward.” | 
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NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. 
ARBOR-DAY PUZZLE. 

CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Be wise and find what this may mean, 
*T will serve to keep your memory green. 

Crosswords, 

When two big wy yy make a bunch, 
1 often buy them for my lunch. 
And if my soup lacks meaty savor, 
Good humor always adds a flavor. 
I'd not steal eggs, mark well my words, 
Nor rob infirm and ancient birds. 
As eggs, when fresh, are my delight, 
The moral one can read at sight. 
And hens so tragic are to meet, 
1 always shun them in the street. 
I met one, Tuesday, by the by; 
She had derision in her eye, 
As if she’d say, ““When epEs are few, 
The oldest are too fresh for you. 
“As I’ma Yorkshire speckled hen, 
You shall not lunch on eggs again.” 


2. 
ANAGRAM STATES. 
Uncle Sam has many daughters, 
Lasses buxom, lasses gay. 
Ask of one if she has lovers, 
“’ Tis one man,” you'll hear her say. 


And another one, a beauty 
Wonderful indeed to see 

A frail coin she gives her country, 
Taken with alacrity. 


All the fair New England sisters 
Keep Thanksgiving in the fall, 

Vash, when ripe, the golden pumpkin 
For the pie whieh pleases At 


Ask one, “C ‘an you count two hundred ?’ 
“Ves, ce IT count ten, X! 
For artthens tic I’ve mastered, 
Counting does not me perplex.” 


One is such a timid maiden 
That at trifles she will quail. 
She can never crush a spider, 
Kill a bug or touch a snail! 
And one pretty little daughter 
Princely mansions doth possess. 
If, you que stion her she answe rs, 
Ah, no riddles will I guess!”’ 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 
1. 1. Innate. 2. Aromatic. 3. Impaired. 4. 
Shamrock. 
2. Dislocate; sold at; cold seat, I; said, 
“Let ‘Co.’; L closed at; I'd close at; ice last, do; 
cold tea is; dialect so; social, Ted. 


3. Made, afraid, spade; down, brown, town; 
seed, indeed, weed. 
4. 1. Fir, kin—firkin. 2. Cat, a, comb—cata- 
comb. 
5. Story. 
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STAMP 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine. Brazil, Costa 

Rice, Turkey, Tunis, ete., and Album, onl 108. 
00 fine mixed, 20c 1000 hinges, 10c. 60 diff 

38¢. pr wanted. 50° 1904 List ‘FREE | 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,8t.Louis,Mo., | 


OOK-KEEPING iss" 
etc., tau 
Positions fer mali 


graduates of complete commercial course. 

Outtit for Home Study, $5. Catalogue free. 

Cc. C. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
or 119 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 


REDUCED RATES 


on Household goods to or from Col- 
orado, California, Washington ane 
Oregon. Write Bekins Hou 

















hold Shipping Co.,97 W. ashington St.. oon 


ENNEN'S ‘atcum 








pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the originel). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 











For Woman’s €ye 


The emollient, 
. Sanative, anti- 
septic, cleans- 
ing, purifying, 
and beautify- 
ing properties 
of CUTICURA 
Soap, and CuTicuraA OINTMENT, 
the great Skin Cure, render them of 
priceless value to women, especially 
mothers. 




















Better Value for the 
money than ever before 
offered in Baseball Goods. 
Growing in favor by lea 
and bounds with both rofes- 
siona : and amateurs. 
Don’t be persuaded 
0 buy imitations; 
insist on the 


Long Wear 
D&M 


AU Dealers. Look for the 
* Pointer” Trade-Mark. 
Catalogue sent Free. 

















Draper & Maynard Co., 
lymouth, N. H. 














Be Loyal to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 

Either of the two styles shown 
in any two colors of enamel, 
a any three letters and any 
two figures egg Made in 
buttons. Le ick or hat 
»ins as desire: straight from 
actory to wearer at the fol- 
lowing remarkable prices: 

In Silver Plate $1.00 per. Sonen. Sample 
10 cents. In_Sterlin Iver 2.50 per 
dozen. Sample 25 cents. 





Write for our beautiful cata- 
logue, showing hundreds of de- 
signs fre 


All work guaranteed. Money 
back if not satistied. itt 
Special designe and estimates @ 
gladly furnished free. \ 

BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
2Ic, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


















WARNERS 


Rust-proof Corsets 








Equipped with the famous 
“‘ Security '’ Rubber Button 
Hose Supporters. 














THE WARNER BROS. CO. 
New York. Chicago. 
San Francisco. 






Every Pair Guaranteed 























CURRENT EVENTS 











x Explosion on the battle-ship Missouri, 
off Pensacola, April 13th, killed instantly 
29 men, and seriously injured five others. The 
Missouri was on the target-range at practice, 
when a charge of powder in the after 12-inch 
turret exploded, and dropping below, ignited 
1,600 pounds of powder in the handling-room. 
Great Russian Disaster.—The Japa- 
nese fleet renewed its attack upon Port 
Arthur April 13th. The Russian ships went 
out to meet it, but when the attacking squadron 
was reénforced, they turned back. During this 
movement the battle-ship Petropuvlovsk struck 
a mine in the outer roadstead, turned over and 
—— sank. Nearly all of her 
| | officers and crew, 800 in 
all, weredrowned. Among 
the officers who went down 
with the ship was Vice- 
Admiral Makaroff, the 
brave commander of the 
Russian fleet. ‘The Grand 
Duke Cyril, who was on 
|| board, was saved. The 
death of Admiral Maka- 
ADMIRAL MAKAROFF. i roff is a heavy blow to the 
ee ussian cause. He was 
born in 1848, and had been in the naval service 
40 years. He won distinction in the Russo- 
Turkish War, and his daring gained for him 
the name by which he was popularly known, 
“‘the Cossack of the sea.’’ He was appointed 
to the command of the Russian Pacific fleet 
February 26th, and his assumption of command 
was marked by an immediate access of boldness 
in the Russian naval operations. 


od 


he Burton Case.—United States Senator 
Burton of Kansas, whose conviction for 
improper use of his official influence with the 
Post-Office Department for the protection of 
a St. Louis company was mentioned recently 
in this column, was sentenced, April 6th, to 
six months’ imprisonment in jail and a fine of 
2,500. He was released on bonds for $10,000, 
and the case was appealed to the United States 
District Court of Appeals. 
Cay 
nee and France.—A series of three 
treaties between France and Great Britain 
were signed April 8th. They settle a number 
of long-standing differences between the two 
countries. France surrenders her sovereignty 
over the Newfoundland shore, and receives a 
twofold indemnity, one for the individual 
Frenchmen who give up property on the 
surrendered shore, and one for the French 
government’s relinquishment of sovereignty. 
The amount of this indemnity is to be deter- 
mined by The Hague tribunal. As to Egypt 
and Morocco, the treaty does not disturb the 
present political situation, but Great Britain 
recognizes the right of France to guard the 
tranquillity of Morocco, and France will not 
impede the action of Great Britain in Egypt. 
Freedom of trade in Egypt and Morocco is 
guaranteed for 30 years. It is agreed that no 
fortification shall be erected on the Moroccan 
coast opposite Gibraltar. France secures three 
territorial concessions in West Africa as a partial 
return for her surrender of sovereignty over 
the Newfoundland shore, and an agreement is 
reached regarding minor differences as to Siam, 
Madagascar and the New Hebrides. This 
treaty, taken in connection with the arbitration 
treaty signed last year, puts the relations of the 
two countries on a very satisfactory basis. 
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nternational Arbitration.—An arbitra- 

tion treaty between France and the Nether- 

lands was signed April 6th, identical in its 

terms with the Franco-British, Franco-Italian 

and Franco-Spanish treaties recently concluded. 
® 


oh pees of ex- Queen Isabella.—Maria 
Isabella Louisa, ex-Queen of Spain and 
grandmother of King Alfonso, died at Paris, 
April 9th, in her 74th year. At the death of 
her father, Ferdinand VII, in 1833, she was 
proclaimed queen in her infancy, under the 
regency of her mother, Maria Christina. A civil 
war followed between the ———————>"=> 
supporters of the dead 
king’s brother, Don Car- 
los, and the partizans of 
Christina. After seven 
years of strife, the Cortes 
banished Don Carlos and 
confirmed the succession 
of Isabella. The young 
queen’s character was 
perverted by the evil 
teaching and example of 











Ex QUEEN ISABELLA. 











her mother, the queen =“ 
regent; and her reign, which began so stormily, 
was marked by repeated political disturbances 
and private scandals. In 1868 she fled to Paris, 
and a provisional republic was proclaimed in 
Spain. In 1870 she renounced her claims to 
the throne in favor of her son Alfonso, father 
of the present king, and after that date she 
made her residence in Paris. 
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E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 26, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Under this heading we publish a selected list 
of bargains, which can be had at MACY’S only. 


$15 Bridal Trousseau 


For 





Trousseau 
Number 


QA-116. 


This is a great special catalogue offer, and _we 
are positive it has never been equaled. The 
garments are of excellent quality, — and 
splendidly made and guaranteed to ase. For 
89.98 you get this Trousseau, whic aes of 
three sets, twelve pieces in all, gaa each set 
consists of one nightgown, one pair of drawers, 
one corset cover, one skirt. Each set is put aa 
in a separate box. One set is trimmed wit 
ribbon, one with blue ribbon, and the third Path 
white. In order that you may get fuller particu- 
lars in regard to this offer, we have decid 
describe minutely the three sets separately. 
Set No. 1. Made of Nainsook. 
Nightgown, low neck, two lace insertions, bead- 
ing, ribbon and lace ruffle. Drawers, umbrella 
ruffle, tucked lace insertion, narrow ruffle, 
tucked lace edge. Corset Cover, low neck, two 
lace insertions, beading, ribbon’ and lace ruffle. 
Skirt, umbrella ruffle, tucked, three lace inser- 
ae narrow ruffle, tucked, lace edge and dust 
e 


Set No. 2. Made of Nainsook. 
eon ehtgown. cut V, blind emb., insertion and 
., ruffie and ribbon bow. D: rawers, fine tucks 
-—_ blind emb., ruffle. Corset Cover, low neck 
French style cut V, blind emb., insertion and 
emb. ruffle. V alking Skirt, um brella lawn ruffle, 
tucks and blind em 
Set No.3. Made of Cambric. 
Nightgown, cut square, teks, torchon lace in- 
sertion, lace’ ruffle and ‘rib awers, um- 
brella ruffle, tucked lace edge, tucks and lace 
insertion above ruffle. Corset Cover, cut square, 
French styte tucks, lace insertion and lace ruffle 
and “Walking Skirt, umbrella lawn ruffle 
ow og ay lace insertions and lace edge and 
dust ruffle. 


Mention Dept. Number and send in your order to-day. 


Big Catalogue Offer. 

This big book, a veritable encyclopedia of ome 
600 pages, tells ‘you just what is needed in t! 
home, and tells you just what TY ‘Stoula’ ne 
paid for it. Because this book : p Spring An. An- 


postage lowest prices and best 8. Drop 1 uss 
line that _— bane op: Spring frook, mentioning 
Trousseau above, and we will see thai 

it takes the 1 first train back. 





R. H. MACY @ CO., 
Established 1858. New York City. 














FOOD CHOPPER 
The Light of the Kitchen. 


Shows the Way to 
Save Labor, Time, 
Food and Money. 
At Best Hardware Stores. 
See that “* Universal” 
RA = the machine you 


ase. ere are 
inferior imitations. Cook 

0. 2, containing 
description, sent free. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARKE, 
New Britain, Conn. 








This booklet tells how 
to make money on the 
farm, and outlines our 
course of home study in 


Modern Agriculture, 


Under ae Wn. P. Brooks, 
f the Mass. Agri- 
Treats 


fertilizers, crop rotation, 
stock-teeding, poultry- 
raising, dair: rying, ete. Also 
Cornell U i versity d ois ‘tural 
rne’ niversity, an Agricul 
Prof. Conn, of 


Wesleyan. Fur 
ts. Tuition nominal. 
Cate. and particulars free Wolke to-d 
a. ani rticulars free. rite to-day. 
THE HO) CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 








SAFE FOR BOYS 


The Daisy Air Rifle teaches aceuracy; 
is a safe gun for boys. It trains the hand 
is accurate, simple, dur- and eyes 
able and handsome, and steadies the 
has the same action as the nerves and 
big smokeless powder guns. Sovetege 
It has walnut stock, nickeled ~ manly 
barrel, and shoots 1,000 times — 








before reloading. Price: 


$2.00 


from dealers or direct from the factory, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. Send for Catalogue. 


The Daisy Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 





























BOTH 


$5.00 





One Year’s Membership in The Booklovers Library giving you all 
the good new books published immediately upon —— $5 00 
exchanging as often as you wish—wherever you wish - ° 


One Year’s Subscription to The Booklovers Magazine—one of the best $3 .00 
illustrated monthly magazines published in the world - - 








Send $5.00 and begin at once. Club Service can be arranged in small cities. 
Address: THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY, Dept. O, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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W.L. DOUGLAS 
Nee DIIO SHOES rr 
maa H 35.0. 
10 illb id t h 
C10,200.09 ity oy! Bong coast ser aeezs 
oan sell more men’s $3.50 shoes than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 
The reason W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are worn by 
more men in all stations of life than any other make \ 
is because they hold their shape, fit better, wear longer 
and are of greater value than any other $3.50 shoe. 
2, 473, 464 PAIRS OF FINE SHOES WERE MADE 


AND SOLD BY W. L. DOUGLAS IN 1903. 


“ For years I have worn Douglas $3.50 shoes exclusively. They have a 
me better — ay more comfore than on other shoe I fi iP", merly paid $5 
L Fee Douglas $3.50 shoes the best I have ever worn. x 
J. P. Brinkerhoff's Sons, New York. 


v. L. Douglas High-Grade Boys’ Shoes, $2. 00 and $1.75. 


Sneek s ato leather et and 
‘AST COLOR EYELETS USED E XCLUSIVE 
L. Dovgias $8.50 shoes are sold through his own retail stores in he 
ties, and shoe dealerseverywhere. No matter where you live, 
ouglas shoes are within your reach. No trouble to get a fit by mail. 25e. 
extra prepays delivery. Write for /llustrated Catalogue of Spring Styles. 


| W. :. DOUGLAS, 145 Spark Street, Brockton, Massachusetts. 


dmarice Leads 
the Shoe Fashions 
of the World 


shoes. Coron 


Douglas Shoes 
lead America 
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Electric Lustre Starch. 


Best for all kinds of starchin =— | 
only starch which should ever 

for fine fabrics. If your grocer y oe 
not keep it, write us for Free Sample. 


mex LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
6 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


aoe Orders Only. 


Summer Costumes: 


Made To Your Order In 
Latest New York Styles, 


8 to *50 


We Guarantee 
To Fit You. 


HE materials from 
= we make our | 








No Branches or Agents. 


arments r 
Catalogue i A ye | 
eren < 


Skirts, will Smal to the 
woman of taste and to |@ 
the careful buyer. Every | 
ment is cut and made 
‘0 order in accordance 
with the style and ma- 
terial which you select. 


We Keep No 
Ready-Made Garments. 
Our stock of materials, 
from which we make 
the sarmente illustrated 
in our Catal ogu con- 
tains all the andsome 
new fabrics imported 
for this season’s wear, 
including new _Tweeds, 
Mohairs, Brilliantines, 
Etamines, Voiles and 
other light-weight fab- 
rics,as well as firmer ma- 
terials for travelling and 
walking suits and skirts. 
Our Summer Catalogue 
illustrates : 





Tailored Suits, 
$8 to $50. 
Handsome Skirts, 
$4 to $20. 
Etamine Costumes 
$10 to 





Mohair and Brillian- 
tine Suits, $8 to $40. Mohair Skirts, $4 to $15. 


Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, Travelling 
Dresses, Jackets, Rain Coats, etc. 
We Pay Express Charges To Any Part Of The United States. 

Our perfected system of making garments from 
measurements sent us by mail affords entire relief 
from the usual dressmaking troubles. There is style, 
individuality, fit and finish to our garments never 
found in ready- made clothes. 

If anything we send you is not entirely satisfactory, 
return it promptly and we will refund your money. 

If you contemplate purchasing a suit, skirt or jacket 
write to-day for Catalogue No. 48 and a selected line of 
samples of the newest materials — sent free by return 
mail to any part of the United States. Kindly mention 
the colors you Uy and about the price you de- 
sire to pa r your garment, and we will send 
a full assor ment of just what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 














COLT 
REVOLVERS 


are unaffected by desert sand 


or ocean spray. Soldiers and 
sailors, ploneers and hardy 
men of action, unhesitatingly 
intrust their lives to the pro- 
tection of these arms. 


Catalog Mailed 
On Sidiaatn 


(atsihseatlivefens CONN. U.S. 


“UNIVERSAL” 


m Bread Maker. 















yy to Clean. 
A Child Can Work It. 
Mix and knead bread thoroughly in 3 mi \e 
Hands do not touce the dough. "Does =i 
hand kneading. Makes better bread. Sent any- 
where in the United States prepaid for $3.00. 
Your dealer sells it for less. Booklet A free. 
LANDERS, PRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 
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les Printing Telegraph.—The use of 
the printing telegraph in Berlin is to be 
| extended to direct mutual commu- 
| nication between subscribers, thus 
performing the same work as that 
| of the telephone. Its advocates 
| say that it has several advantages 
| over the telephone, two of which ' 
| are that there can be no misunder- 
| standing of messages and no 
overhearing of communi- 
cations by outside parties. 


! 


essentially of two type- 
writers connected with a 
telegraphic system, each 
of which may be used 
| alternately as receiver or 
| sender. The messages are 
| printed simultaneously on a tape at both ends 
| of the line, and thus may be sent and left on 
| record in the absence of the subscriber at the 
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— Way to study Clouds.—A corre- 
spondent of Nature suggests that much 
knowledge of the processes of cloud formation, 
and other facts that would be important to 
meteorologists, might be gained by taking, say, 
500 successive photographs of a ‘‘cloudscape’’ 
in the course of an hour, and then putting 
them rapidly through a kinematograph, so that 
in one minute all the changes would be observed 
that nature had required 60 minutes to bring 
about. A similar suggestion has been made 
with regard to the growth of plants, and other 
natural processes which are so slow that we 
lose the sense of successive and related steps in 
development. . 


& 


 ageangne Danger of Machinery .—Statis- 
tics collected in Germany have shown that 
28 per cent. of the accidents caused by machinery 
used for industrial purposes, such as manufac- 
| turing, were due to defects in the machines and 
to lack of proper safeguards. On the other land, 
over 40 per cent. of the accidents occurring 
with agricultural machinery were traceable to 
those causes. Accordingly, there is a call for 
the use of improved safety devices upon all 
machines used on the farm. Feed - cutting 
machinery is found to be particularly liable to 
cause accidents. A considerable majority of 
those injured by agricultural machines are 
children and youths. 


ater Umbrella for Firemen.— At 

Charlottenburg, Germany, recently, a 
novel device to protect firemen from smoke and 
flames while fighting a fire at close quarters 
was tested publicly. The 
invention consists of an 
annular mouthpiece, sit- 
uated a little back of the 
aperture in the nozzle 
of a fire hose, and capable 
of forming, in front of 
the man holding the noz- 
zie, a circular sereen of 
The stream from the nozzle is not 





water. 
interfered with, and the fireman can see through 
the transparent screen which protects him. The 
angle of projection of the radiating screen can 
be varied at pleasure. 


& 


A Gigantic Photograph.— Among the 
exhibits at the St. Louis World’s Fair is 
to be a photograph of the Bay of Naples nearly 
40 feet long and 5 feet broad. The original 
negatives were made on six plates, which were 
afterward connected in a continuous series, and 
then bromide enlargements were made, com- 
bining the whole. To develop the enlarged 
picture the photographic paper was wound 
upon a wheel 13 feet in diameter, and then 
reeled off into the developing solution at night 
in the open air. 


1 of a Mountain.— Natural causes some- 
times bring about a sudden lowering of the 
heads of lofty mountains, but perhaps there is 
no record of the operations of man having 
achieved such a feat except in the case of the 
vast rock-slide at Turtle Mountain, in the 
province of Alberta, Canada, on April 29, 
1903. The mining town of Frank was over- 
whelmed, and the height of the mountain was 
reduced as much as 1,000 feet. The fall resulted 
from the honeycombing by miners of a 10-foot 
seam of coal penetrating the base of the moun- | 
tain. ‘ | 


> 


— Theory of the Ether.—The ether is 
the supposed medium, filling all space and 
interpenetrating all bodies, by which the waves 
of light and other forms of radiant energy are 
transmitted. Many theories of the nature of 
the ether have been proposed. The latest 
comes from the famous chemist, Mendeléef, 
who thinks the ether may be a chemical 
element, so light that the velocity of its molec- 
ular vibrations is sufficient to render it inde- 
pendent of gravitation. If its atomic weight 
is supposed to be one-millionth of that of 
hydrogen, it is believed it could escape the 
attraction of the largest bodies in the universe. 








Mendeléef proposes for it the name newtonium. 


Case of 
Accident 


be prompt to apply Pond’s Extract— 
the old family doctor; its soothing and 
healing powers are marvelous. It 
cures burns, scalds, bruises, cuts, 
sprains, wounds, lameness, soreness 
neuralgia, rheumatism, sunburn, 
bites, frostbite, stings; stops nose- 
bleed, toothache, earache, bleeding 
lungs, hemorrhages and all pains. 
Keepa bottle of Pond’s Extract handy 
and be your own doctor—there’s a 
feeling of security about it. For 60 
years your grandparents and parents 
have used it and have 
never been disappointed. 
Watered witch hazel 
is cheaper than Pond’s 
Extract, and for that 
reason is offered some- 
times as a substitute— 
you'll be disappointed 
if you accept it. Ifvou 
want to be cured get 

Pond’s Extract. 


Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buff wrappers. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
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Tecnevens of Style No. 629. 


Just Right 


Firmness of Figure 
Neatness of Outline 
Ease of Movement 
And Grace of Style 
Unite to Make 

The Ferris Waist 
Just Right. 


en, WAIST 
sense WAI 
is made in all styles and sizes to fit 
women and children of every form 
andage. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


“FERRIS GOOD SENSE” sewed 


in red on the front marks it genuine. 








= Farn a Bicycle 


taking orders from sample wheel fur- 
“ed by us. We want an Active 
t in‘ each —_ Large profits. 








iaies Shetsts CB to SB 


Great rior ont Clearing Sale at 


a aall Sowers cos 
e Ship p Approvel without a 
cent depostt, = ailew. TEN DAYS FREE 
TRIAL on every Bicycle. Any wheel B satis- 
ed at o Write at oncefor 


All Makes & Models, 


The Ferris Book illustrated, mailed free, 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 


c rn rT expense. 
catal ecial offer, AUTOMOBILE 
TIRES, Sewing achines, Sundries,etc.,half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dent. 50 B, Chicago. 














) ‘Time tricth Truth” 


and time proveth 


the accuracy of the 


ELGIN warcu 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All 
jewelers have Elgin Watches. ‘‘Timemakers 
and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of 
the watch, sent free upon request to 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELGIN, ILL. 


"eve alg st THE HAMILTON PEELE 


wumerey seer DOG 

























The opening spring invites you 
out-of-dvors and a few days inthe 
woods and fields with a HAMILTON 
RIFLE will prove a splendid tonic. It is 
an ideal family firearm—light and strong, 
shoots long or short 22 caliber cartridges and 
has automatic shell ejector. For small game 
and target practice it stands without s peer. 
Price $2.00. Our No. 15 Model with a4 inch shorter barrel 
is practically the same weapon reduced to boy's size. Price $1.50. 
Ask your dealer to show you Hamilton Rifles. 
If he cannot, write us for illustrated folder—FREE. 
The HAMILTON RIFLE ©0., Box 21, PLYMOUTAS, MICH. 
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IKE all “Iron Craps,” they satisfy. 
They suit in style and wear, and at 25¢. 
a pair, with a large variety of colors and 
patterns, ag | are ideal for up-to-date 
men. Black hose embroidered in colors 
"=. especially popular for low shoes. 
ix dealer if he has them; if not, 
“a e will not get them, send to us. 
25 cents a ir (four pairs $1.00). State 
size and style wanted. 


COOPER, WELLS LS & CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 
Send for Free Booklet illustratin, 
“TRON CLADS ” for Men, Women and Children. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance e. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete ame. 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
e ollec t money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Sliye r sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 





TREATMENT OF BURNS. 

burn is such a frequent 

accident and is withal 
so painful that any one who 
makes the slightest pre- 
tense to “first-aid” wisdom 
should know what to do to 
relieve the sufferer until 
professional medical aid 
ean be obtained. 

Writers of surgical works usually divide burns 
into three degrees of severity. In the first there 
is nothing more than increased redness of the 
skin, with more or less smarting of the affected 
part. In burns of the second degree the surface 
is still red, but it is also more or less covered with 
blisters of variable size and extent. In the third 
class are placed the burns which are really burns 
—cases in which the tissues are charred or com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The danger of a burn varies in general with the 
extent of surface affected rather than with the 
degree. Thus a burn of the first degree, inducing 
only redness without blistering, but involving 
about two-thirds of the surface of the body, has 
eaused death, while the actual carbonization of 
an entire foot and part of the leg has been sur- 
vived. 

The most desirable thing in the case of a burn 
of any extent or degree is to exclude the air and 
protect the part from pressure or rubbing. Cloths 
wet in a solution of ordinary washing-soda or 
cooking-soda and covered by oiled silk to prevent 
drying serve the purpose admirably ; and the soda 
has the further recommendation of relieving the 
pain better than almost anything else. A mixture 
of equal parts of linseed-oil and lime-water—the 
well-known carron-oil—is a time-honored remedy. 
If blisters have formed, the water may be let out 
by making a little snip of the raised skin near the 
edge of the blister, but great care must be taken 
not to tear off the covering skin. 

If the burn has been severe the constitutional 
symptoms may be marked, and treatment may be 
needed to ward off shock and prevent collapse. 
If the skin has been destroyed to a greater or less 
depth, antiseptic treatment will be needed to pro- 
mote healing and prevent exhausting suppuration, 
or even gangrene. Of course if the burn is exten- 
sive or deep only “first-aid” treatment should be 
given. Medical assistance should be secured as 
soon as possible. 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY. 


“M*:: be sure that you don’t take the baby 
near any of the Scott children. Their young- 
est child has the measles.”” With this injunction 
to her nurse-maid Mrs. Spencer returned to her 
sewing. 

“That reminds me,” said Mr. Wilson, her father, 
“of the way it was when I was young.” 

Mrs. Spencer continued her sewing, but pre- 
pared to listen, and Dorothy, the daughter of the 
house, closed her book. 

“IT was only a boy of eight,’ Mr. Wilson con- 
tinued, “‘when many of the children of the village 
came down with measles. My mother thought 
this was too good a chance to lose, so she decided 
to have me walk over to my Aunt Nellie’s home, 
where Cousin John was sick in bed with the 
measles, and take them from him. 

“In those days it was thought better to have 
children get through with all such diseases, so 
that they would not have them later in life, when 
they might have them more severely. 

“We lived about three miles from the village. 
Early one bright morning I set out. I walked 
along the country road with anything but high 
spirits, for to a boy the prospect of two or three 
weeks of sickness is not alluring. 

“When I reached my aunt’s home I was unusu- 
ally tired. After learning the object of my visit, 
she led me up-stairs to a darkened, hot room, 
seated me on a chair beside the bed, and told me 
to have a nice time. 

“Perhaps she really expected me to enjoy 
myself, but Il remember sittmg there with a lump 
in my throat the whole time, for to see John lying 
there so miserable naturally did not make me 
very anxious to get the measles. 

“About noon my aunt came and invited me 
down to dinner. Her table delicacies had always 
before been a rare treat for me, but this time I 
could hardly touch anything. Her delicious pie 
had no attractions for me, and although she coaxed 
iny appetite with doughnuts and cookies, I was 
not tempted, but eagerly drank a great deal of 
water. 

“Then I lay down on a couch and fell asleep. I 
did not awake until toward the middle of the 
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afternoon. I was so exhausted that I would have 
remained there longer, but my aunt told me it was 
time to go. 

“So I pulled myself together and started home. 
I could hardly drag one foot after the other, and 
my eyes were pained by the glare of the sun. 
Every little while I would lie down by the road- 
side to rest. 

“When I came to a spring of water I was so glad 
that I almost cried. I drank until I thought the 
spring would have gone dry, and after sitting 
there a few minutes I cast a last, lingering glance 
at the shady spot, and went on. 

“I had no sooner gone out of sight of the place 
than my throat became parched again. I hardly 
knew what I was doing. I just kept on, every 
bone in my body aching. 

“Finally I was so overcome that I lay down 
right in the middle of the road and cried because 
I had not drunk more of the water. 

“There I lay sobbing until I heard an approach- 
ing wagon, when I crawled to the edge of the 
road. It happened that the man was a kind old 
farmer who knew me. He lifted me up on the 
seat beside him, and asked me what the matter 
was. I tried to explain, but scarcely a sound 
came from my dry lips. 

“He set me down at my own gate, and I half- 
walked, half-crawled into the kitchen, where my 
mother was preparing supper. 

“The only word I could speak was ‘Water!’ 
Then I sank into the nearest chair. 

“My mother was rather frightened, and put me 
to bed. There I stayed all summer. 

“You see, I was coming down with the measles 
before I was sent to get them, and of course the 
long walk made me dangerously ill.” 

“How times do change!” exclaimed Mrs, Spen- 
eer. “Such notions seem downright barbarous 
now, and yet our grandmothers were smart, capa- 
ble women.” 


SAVED BY A PAPER BAG. 


— flour sack—a paper bag—and the use 
of his wits saved Chris Hansen, a hunter, from 
drowning at Sausalito, California. The Quiver 
tells the story. Hansen had been accustomed to 
spend the early morning hours shooting on the 
bay. One morning, while he was returning in a 
skiff from the hunting-grounds, his shotgun, which 
was lying in the bottom of the boat, was acciden- 
tally discharged. The full contents of the barrel 
passed through the bottom of the skiff, and tore a 
large, jagged hole. 


In a few minutes the boat rte ¢ to settle, and 
the man’s most desperate efforts could not stop 
the incoming water. He grasped the oars, and 
snatching a tough popes ie Which he used for 
earrying his game, began to tie them together as 
a float to assist him to reach shore. 

When he had finished his task he pemped into 
the water. The boat sank a moment later. Hansen 
could not swim well, and he found the oars but 
little support. He was beginning to lose courage 
when he noticed that a portion of the sack used in 

tying the oars together “4 become filled with air. 
He snatched it up, and held the open end toward 
the breeze until it filled with wind. 

Hansen used this improvised life-preserver to 
assist in ae ay J him afloat, and easily remained 
on the surface of the water. The tide and the use 

of his legs gradually propelled him toward the 
shore, and the drifting man soon got a foothold. 
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CLEANING THE OIL PIPE-LINES. 


he long pipes that carry crude petroleum from 
the oil-wells to the refineries many miles dis- 
tant are cleaned by an ingenious device. A writer 
in the Omaha Daily Bee describes it. 
As the oil flows through these underground con- 
duits some of the paraffin in the fluid incrusts 


the sides of the pipes, and proves a serious hin- 
drance to the free passage of the current of oil. 





The device that is used to remedy this evil is a 
knife about two feet in length, with a sharp 
edge, constructed like the thread of a screw ; 
indeed, the knife resembles a huge headless | 
screw. It is, of course, slightly smaller than the | 
mee through which it is to pass. 

hen ~_ thickness of the crust of paraffin | 
renders this instrument is | 
inserted in the pipe s at the oil- fields. The pressure | 
of the stream of oil drives it forward, revolving 
rapidly as it hurries along, and scrapes the chan- 
nels clean. 





It turns and twists and cleanses in this manner | 
Seonnen its whole journey, and finally drops 
from the pipes in the midst of the vast stream of 
vetroleum that empties into the receiving tanks. 
ts edges are duller than when it set out on its 
qourney, but otherwise it is in perfect condition. 
tis at once shipped back to the oil-wells, where 
it is sharpened and laid away until its services 
are again needed. 
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EXTENDING THE ANALOGY. 


tell you,” contended the boarder with the 
bristling hair, “the man who says we ought to | 


live to be a hundred years old is right. Look at 


the horse. It takes a horse four years to get its | 


growth, and it lives to be twenty. It takes a man 
twenty years to get his growth, and by the same 
ratio he ought to live to be a hundred. There are 
lots of things we can learn from analogy.” 


“T don’t know but you are right,” responded the 
unemotional boarder. ‘For instance, there is the 
flea. It jumps thirteen hundred times its own 
length. There is no reason, therefore, why a man 
six feet high should not be able to jump—let us 
see—seven thousand eight hundred feet, or a mile 
and a half, at one leap. Yes, we can learn a great 
many curious things from analogy. 

But here the conversation drifted to other topies. 
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A USEFUL LADDER. 


| geen the peculiar “geniuses” of Byfield, Massa- 
chusetts, a place to be remembered, and 
worthy of the book which J. L. Ewell has written 
about it, was a man in the north of the parish 
who was asked by a ladder-vender if he would 
like to buy. 
“How much are the ladders a foot?” he asked. 
“Twelve cents,”’ was the answer. 
“Very well,” said he. “I'll take a foot.” 
The ladder-vender jumped down from his load, 
pulled down a ladder, and sawed off a foot. 
The purchaser took it, paid the price, and re- 
marked, quietly: 
“That's a what I’ve been wanting to pick 
huckleberries with 









“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


ASTHMA Book rite Sfarold Hayes, Builalo, N.Y. 


Saves money. Big prof- 
it printing for others. 
Large press for book, 


EZ; My O tae mei ore. Full 

nstruction sent for use 

Circulars Write for cata. presses, 
ar c. type, etc., to factory. 


$5 PRESS The Press Co., Meriden, Ct. 



















99 means writing that lasts as 
“ETERNO long as the paper lasts. 
M4 J 
Dixon's 


Eterno 


The new indelible pencil-WRITES 
BLACK, COPIES PURPLE. Better 
than copying ink. Sold by stationers, 
with or without nickeled point protector. 


Dixon's Pencil Guide, ind d by v ti cor- 
rectly indicates the right pencil for your use. Sent free 


Dept AD JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City,N.J. 















Young Man 


If you intend to win out in life you will 
need a clearer head and steadier nerves 
than the coffee-drinker usually has. 


Science tells us plainly that coffee con- 
tains elements which directly attack the 
heart, kidneys, nerves, and cause indiges- 
tion and many other ails. 

You can have a hot beverage with the 
coffee flavor and rich color without any of 
the bad effects of coffee if you will shift to 
well-boiled POSTUM COFFEE, the food 
drink, delicious when properly made (that’s 
easy), and absolutely free from the caffein 
and other nerve-killing elements of coffee. 

Read the little book, ‘““The Road to Well- 
ville,” you will find in every package of 


POSTUM. 


P.S. Discuss this coffee question in the 
family and observe the experience of each. 














Make your 
own climate 


People travel for climate— 
we supply it in your home 


ANERICN [DEA 


Unlike other methods, our artistic pat- 
terns of radiators are placed under or 
close to the windows and in vestibule 
or hallways where they immediately 
meet and warm the wintry blasts, 


The hot water or low pressure steam is 
compelled to silently circulate through 
every radiator, hence the home is uni- 
formly, automatically warmed through- 
out to any degree desired by the house- 
holder. Always under perfect control. 
Theatmosphereis mild, balmy—perpetu- 
ally like that of a perfect June evening. 


Need not be connected to street water 
supply. The fuel economy and cleanli- 
ness pay for the ap preratue in few years. 
Advise us size and kind of —s o 
wish to heat and we will send or 
valuable information and boo. 


AERA IN 


Dept. 30 CHICAGO 
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U. S. A. \ Biekel-pitd 


LIQUID PISTOL -_ 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and 
recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. "i cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 


Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 

















The culmination of progressive enterprise 


Weticage i TWO-Speed Gear, Coaster Brake “tasters: coe.” 


CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


Catalogues free at our 10.000 dealers’ stores, or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stam, 








MANUFACTURING 
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SIEGEUE,OoPERG 
“NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. NY. 
FOR BOY OR GIRL. 


Bape two Special numbers are exceptional 
values in Children’s wear. One for ‘‘every 
day,’’ neat and serviceable. The other for 
‘*best,’’ but also serviceable. Order one of each 
and see the value for yourself. Your money 
refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. 


No. 977—S9c. 
Child’s Norfolk Dress 
made of good quality 
Chambray. It is pleat- 
ed front and back and 
cut with large bishop 
sleeves. Belt of same 























material, as illustrated. 
This dress will give 
splendid service and will 
launderbeautifully. Just 
the style of dress that 
always presents a neat 
appearance. Suitable 
for either boy or girl 
from two to four years. 
Colors, oxblood, blue or 
pink. 


Price 59c. 


Our Catalogue, containing 
vreruthing in _ Children’s 
wear and Boys’ clothing, is 
vow veady. Copy will be 
mailed Sree upon applica- 
tion. Send for it to-day. 


No. 993—95c. 


*hild’s Dress made of fine 
W hite Lawn, Russian style, 
pleated back and full front. 
The collar, cuffs and belt 
are trimmed with a_ new, 
fancy silk, washable braid, 
making a very handsome and 
striking effec t. A dress beau- 
tiful and artistic enough to 
be worn for any occasion. 
od for boy or girl from 
) to four years. 


Price 95c. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The New York firm of Siegel Cooper Co. has no 
connection with any other mercantile establishment 
in the United States. All orders must be sent to us, 
6th Ave., 18th and 19th Sts., New York City, N. Y. 


‘THE BiG STORE ACITY IN ITSELF 
sr SIEGE OPER 
J haven no 


Catalogue. “NEW YORK CITY.NY.. mm 

















THE YOUTH'’S 


makes clean-skinned men and 
women. A luxurious antiseptic 


cleanser—gives the complexion 
a ‘*thoroughbred look ’’—free 
from unpleasant secretions— 


fresh, clear, wholesome. Have 
you tried it? Forall whocare for 
their appearance, it isthe skin soap. 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
prevents freckles and tan. 
Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send to 
cts. in stamps for handsome brochure, 32 pages 


9g x 12 inches, containing large photographic 
portraits of leading actresses and actors. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO.,Sole Owners, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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The y ¢ 2 y 
Best J) First — 
Nutrient ’ 


for Infant 
Shakespeare’ s in the 
Seven Nurse’s 


Ages. | ‘ a] Arms.” 


HORLICK’S N\\g 
MALTED MILK 





























Horlick’s Malted Milk is 
the best milk-food for the 
baby. Thousands of healthy 
and robust children have 

been raised entirely upon it. It is 

pure, ri¢h milk, so modified and 
enriched with the extract of se- 
lected malted grains as to be easily 
digested by the weakest stomach. 

Ready at a moment’s notice by 

simply stirring in water. No addi- 

tional milk or cooking is required. 

. Very nourishing and sustaining 

for nursing mothers. A healthful, 

invigorating food -drink, far su- 
perior to tea, coffee or cocoa, for 
everybody, from infancy to old 
age. At meals and ’tween meals. 

\ glassful taken hot before retiring 

induces sound, restful sleep 

In Lunch Tablet form, also, either 
natural flavor or with chocolate. 
All druggists sell it. 

Sample mailed free upon re- 
quest. Our Booklet gives many 
valuable recipes, and is also sent 
free, if mentioned. 

ASK for HORLICK’S; all 
others are imitations 

Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


London, Eng 




























All the elements that 
give strength to the 
athlete and health to 
hisadmirersare found in 


CREAM OF WHEAT 


the food that maKes.strong men, and 
Keeps.strong men in condition. 


“It makes a dainty breakfast 
and a delicious dessert”’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. APRIL 28, 1904. 


The Toilet or Bath is a Fountain 
of Youth with 


Hand Sapolio, 


where the skin is Kept delicate, where beauty 
and buoyancy follow day after day, defying the en- 
croachments of time. An intelligent toilet and bath are the 
short cuts to beauty, comfort, healthh HAND SAPOLIO is a 
contribution to civilization. 





